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ROBINSON'S NEW NOVEL. | 


With the next Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY will be sent out gratuitously ai} E1GHT- 
PAGE SUPPLEMENT, containing the opening chap- 
ters of a new Novel by F. W. RoBINSOS, author 
of “ A Girl’s Romance,” “ For Her Suke,” “A 
Bridge of Glass,” “ Mattie: A Stray,” “ No Man's 
Friend,” “ Poor Humanity,” “ Stern Necessity,” 
“ True to Herself,” etc., etc., entitled 


“LITTLE KATE KIRBY.” 


The heroine is a young and beautiful givl, gifted 
with a charming voice and fascinating grace of 
manner, whose father, a poor London Jerk, has 
been imprisoned for a defalcation, avd whose 
elder sister returns home from a foreign land to 
find that she has taken to the stage. Tike search 
Jor her, described with great pathos, rakes the 
opening of a story which the readets of the 
WEEKLY will find to be one of een in- 
terest and power. 


MR. GREELEY ON THE STUMP. 


R. GREELEY’S speeches in PeZnsylva- 

nia, Ohio, and Indiana will frot help 
his cause. He is an experienced pelitician, 
and he understands the art of the political 
platform; but no man can escape himself, 
and the public opinion of Mr. GREELEY’s fit- 
ness for the office he seeks can not be changed 
by these speeches. They show that tpon the 
most vital political question of the war he is 
either not in accord with the princifles that 
prevailed in the struggle, or that he does not 
know what he does think. These are his 
words at Pittsburg. Alluding to the begin- 
ning of secession, he says: 


*“*T denied that the great majority of the Southern 
people were against the Union. I demanded that there 
ghould be an open, free discussion, that Sorthern peo- 
ple might have an honest, unterrified, uncinstrained 
vote, and, if they approved, if the people of the South 
they wanted disunion, I would | to it. I 
knew they would not.” 

And he continues: 


And now, to-day, if the nation were ta be imper- 
‘fled, and there were just two modes of saving it—to 
trust the chances of civil war or the chances of a free 
vote of the Southern people—I would very gveatly pre- 
fer to take the latter chance rather than the former.” 

The first statement is exactly that of 
Davis and the secession leaders. Their 
States, they said, solemnly voted to secede. 
Mr. GREELEY’S opinion, that if there had 
been an open and free election they would 
not have done so, is a mere theory. It is 
very clear that the dominant opini¢n of the 
seceding States was in favor of secession. 

“If the people of the South siiid they 
wanted disunion, I would consent t} it.” Is 
the man who says that the man to de made 
. President of the United States in 1872? In 
his message as Mayor of the city of New 
York, in 1351, FERNANDO Woop suggested, 
upon similar grounds, that the city might 
find it wise to secede from the State. It is 
_a doctrine which is subversive of ait polit- 
ical society. What is “the South” except 
an opinion? There is no section of the 
._ country properly known as such, and to 
speak as Mr. GREELEY does, as if it express- 
ed a certain district, is to talk rensense. 
The theory is as true of “the Norzh,” and 
of “the East,” and “the West,” and “the 
Northwest,” and “‘the Centre,” as of “the 
_ Bouth.” Then the remark becomes a dec- 
laration that if the people of any part of the 
country said they wanted disunion, he would 
consent to it. Very well; a State i part of 
the country. If the doctrine i is trie of six 
States, it is true of one. And it is therefore 
.8, plain statement that if a majority of the 
voters—for they only, in a politic/'] sense, 
are the people—in any State vote fr seces- 
sion, Mr. HORACE GREELEY is in fav.or of it; 
‘ for at Pittsburg he did not say tha: he had 
changed his opinion. And saying this, he 
fiouts the soldiers of the Union, and‘prattles 
about clasping hands over a bloody chasm. 

He proceeds to say that if there were but 
two modes of saving the Union, ht should 
prefer to save it by a vote to saving it by a 
war. Who wouldn’t? Who prefes a war 
to avote? Who ever did prefer ij? - Did 
any body prefer it in 1860 or 61? He ex- 
presses the opinion that if a vote liajl been 
taken at that time in the seceding States, 
they would not have seceded. Bu? if he is 
mistaken, how then? If a majority vote 
tosecede, then what? Would Mr. ( :REELEY 
take the result as a proof that .he vote 
was not “ free,” or would he let tie State 
got Now mark the evasion, majk what 
certainly seems like duplicity. He first 
says that if “ the people”—that is, tl 2 major- 
ity—said that -they wanted disu‘_ion, he 
would consent to it. But he then addc, if 
there were but two modes of saying the 
Union, a vote or a war, I should pi efer the 
vote. Yet if the vote were for sect: eeion, it 


would not, of course, be a mode of saving 
the Union, and therefore he would resort to 
war. That is to say, having declared that 
if a State voted to secede he would consent, 
he further declares that as secession would 
not save the Union, when he had ascertained 
that the people wished to secede, he would 
make war to force them to remain. How 
heartily the clear-headed and consistent se- 
cessionists must despise their blundering 
apologist ! 

If Mr GREELEY’s views in his Pittsburg 
speech are correct, there is no Union. The 
whole nation is at the mercy of any handful 
of malcontents. If the vote of “the people 
of the South” may dissolve the Union, so 
may the vote of any State,.and of any coun- 
ty in any State. This speech was, of course, 
most éarefully considered. It was intended 
to show his position upon an essential ques- 
tion, and there is no doubt of the significance 


of the words Mr. GREELEY used. But at Cin- 
cinnati he recalled every thing he had said. 


Of course his assertion that he did not think 
the States would have seceded had they had 
a fair election was of no importance, because 
he had conceded that the secession of a State 
might be determined by a vote. But the 
moment his speech was printed every body 
saw what we are now saying; and therefore, 
an evening or two afterward, he called the 
inevitable interpretation of his remarks a 
misrepresentation or perversion. He said: 
‘“Those remarks which I made last evening have 


“been misrepresented, have been, I think, perverted 


into an expression of a present belief, a present con- 
viction, that any State has a right to dissolve this 
Union at its own good pleasure. Fellow-citizens, I 
utterly repudiate and condemn that sentiment. I do 
not believe that one State, or that ten States, or that 
even a majority of all the States, have a moral, legal, 
or Constitutional right to dissolve our Union.” 

What, then, does Mr. GREELEY mean by 
saying that if to-day there were two modes 
of saving the Union, war or voting, he would 
appeal to a “ vote of the Southern people ?” 
If one State, or ten States, or “the South,” 
or “the Southern people” have not a right 
to dissolve the Union, why would he have a 
vote upon it? If Mr. GREELEY’s speeches 
have helped him, we very much mistake 
both the patriotism and the perception of 
the people whom he addressed. 


THE CINCINNATI PLATFORM. 


Mr. GREELEY in his recent speeches com- 
plains that he is personally slandered, but 
that the platform upon which he stands i is 
not discussed. Whether he is slandered by 
saying that he holds the views upon which 
secession was attempted we elsewhere con- 
sider. Whether he slanders the Republican 
party in virtually declaring its policy to be 
one of hate—a policy of which he was one 
of the most strenuous advocates—his own 
conscience must decide. Let us now, how- 
ever, discuss the platform upon which he 
stands. 

Its first plank is a declaration of the prin- 
ciples of equality, which the Republicans 
have always believed and have placed in 
the law, and which the party which has 
nominated Mr. GREELEY has always despised 
and opposed, and hates.and opposes to-day 
in the Southern States. 

The second plank is a pledge to do what 
the Republicans are dging and have alwgys 


done. 


The third demands immediate removal of 
all disabilities on account of the rebellion. 
The Republicans have already removed all 
of them, except the ineligibility to office of 
some one or two hundred persons whose per- 
jury was especially monstrous. The same 
spirit-which led the Republicans to declare 
in 1868 that every disability would be re- 
moved as fast as they wisely could be, and 
which inspired the President to uvge gener- 
al amnesty, will soon remove this last relic 
of the rebellion. Meanwhile not a single 
drop of blood has been shed by the Repub- 
lican party as a penalty, not a single man 
has been exiled; no revenge has been tak- 
en; but equal rights have been secured to 
all—and will be maintained—and with the 
exception of the ineligibility the laws of the 
United States are every where equal. 

The fourth plank asserts the advantage of 
“local self-government.” The phrase is in- 
tentionally vague, but, properly understood, 
it is something that all Americans approve. 
It also demands a return to the methods of 
peace. That is also a phrase meant to imply 
that the Republican policy is warlike, to 
which Mr. GREELEY’s articles in the Tribune 
are a sufficient answer. There is peace to- 
day every where, and it is because of Re- 
publican ascendency. The only event that 
could seriously impair the confidence upon 
which peace rests would be the election by 
the Democratic party of a President holding 
Mr. GREELEY’Ss theory of the Union. 

The fifth plank demands civil service re- 
form, which is de¢lared to begin in one term 
for the President. This is no principle: it 
is a shallow cry. It assumes that the only 
motive to the abuse of the patronage is re- 
election. This is, however, but one motive 


among many. The plank shows that the 
real evil of the civil service system was not 
comprehended by those who made it; and 
its sincerity is sufficiently illustrated by the 
fact that Mr. GREELEY declared at Portland 
his faith in the doctrine that to the victors 
belong the spoils. 

The sixth plank remits the question of 
protection to the people, and binds the 
President to disregard his oath of office. It 
is the most absurd declaration ever serious- 
ly made by intelligent men, For every 
question is necessarily remitted to the peo- 
ple. The substance of the plank is that, 
whether Congress passes a prohibitory tariff 
or enacts free trade, the President will not 
veto it. While the truth is that the Presi- 
dent is made by: the Constitution, through 
the veto, a part of the Legislature, and, as 
President, is constitutionally bound to rec- 
ommend measures which he believes to be 
useful to the public welfare. The Parsee 
letters in the World humorously riddled this 
plank before the Baltimore Convention made 
it the faith of that conscientious paper. 
How the World must ache for the moment to 
arrive when, “ kicking up ahind and afore,” 
it can shout and sing, “I told you so! I told 
you so!” after the defeat of the candidate 
whom we all know it so honestly, zealously, 
and cheerfully supports! 

The seventh plank denounces repudiation, 
which is impossible under Republican ad- 
ministration, and which was never proposed 
except by the Democratic party, which vocif- 
erously adopted this platform. 

The eighth plank demands “speedy” re- 
turn to specie payments. Upon this point 
Mr. GREELEY says that the way to resume 
is to resume—For President, Jack Bunsby. 

The ninth plank remembers the soldiers 
and sailors and their widows and children, 
whom the Republicans do not forget, and 
have never forgotten. 

The tenth opposes grants to railroads and 
other corporations, which is a very general 
feeling 

And the eleventh wishes honorable peace 
every where, which the Republican admin- 
istration has signally maintained. 

This is the Cincinnati platform, which Mr. 
GREELEY complains that his opponents do 
not discuss. The reason is that whatever 
there is good in it is taken from the Repub- 
lican principle and policy, and therefore does 
not require the restoration of the Democrats 
to secure, while all the rest is merely falla- 
cious. The difference between the platforms 
is evident. They are both professions, and 
that of Philadelphia is much more satisfac- 
tory upon the cardinal points. But behind 
one profession is the great mass of those who 
have established justice and equality, and 
who have, upon the whole, faithfally main- 
tained them. Behind the other profession 
is the mass of those who have always hated 
and opposed equality, and who introduced, 
and have steadily observed, the spoils sys- 
tem. And the question which this simple 
statement suggests was the one with which 
the campaign opened, and which has never 
been answered, and never can be, namely, 
Why should it be supposed that the Dem- 
ocratic party with Mr. GREELEY will main. 
tain justice and equality more surely, and 
administer the government more honestly, 
than the Republican party and G@®neral 
GRANT? 


THE TWEED ARGUMENT. 
THE attempt to injure the Administration 


by showing that M. TWEED sup- 


ports it is only important as showing that 
despite the universal demoralization which 
is said to have followed the war, personal 
character is more valuable than ever It is, 
however, observable that Mr. GREELEY’s 


personal organ, which insists that TWEED | 


has now transferred all the odium of his 
name to the side of the President, says noth- 
ing of his accomplices. And here is a ques- 
tion: if TWEED’s support of the President 
should make a man vote for Mr. GREELEY, 
for whom should SWEENY’s and HALL’s 
support of Mr. GREELEY make a man vote? 
Whoever TWEED may prefer, all the hench- 
men of the old Tammany Ring were the 
first to salute the GREELEY nomination. Mr. 
OaKEY HALL was writing songs for him last 
May. Mr. ALGERNON SULLIVAN, Mr. FEL- 
LOWES, Mr. CREAMER, Mr. GineT, were full 
of zeal for GREELEY and brotherly love at 
the earliest opportunity. Indeed, it is aston- 
ishing how the late Tammany Ring gushes 
with sentiments of, good-will. Mr. Joseph 
Surface would have clasped these admira- 
ble gentlemen to his bosom with ardor, roll- 
ing his fine eyes to heaven. If only there 
could be tears of brotherly love enough to 
float our errmg sisters back into control of 
the government, how happy Mr. FERNANDO 
Woop, and Mr. GENgT, and Mr. SWEENY, and 
Mr. OAKEY HALL, and Mr. ALGERNON SULLI- 
VAN, and the other well-known brotherly 
lovers would be f 

But it is a good sign when it is thought 
that the support of a man like-TwWReED in- 


jures a political eandidate. Indeed, ve 
doubt if there was ever a time when good 
character was more serviceablo in politics. 
If charges could be justly brought against 
any member of the President’s cabinet such 
as are now-known to have been true when 
urged against some illustrious members of 
the earlier cabinets, the Administration 
would be most seriously damaged. Yet lit- 
tle can be made of the support of the Presi- 
dent by TWEED, even if it be true, and for 
the plain reason that such a person belongs 
neither by principle, tradition, sympathy, 
taste, nor association with the Republican 
party, and represents no influence in the 
policy of its Administration. What’ is 
TWEED against the whole Tammany follow- 
ing? What is TWEED as against the mass 
of the Democratic party, which Mr.GREELEY 
assures us naturally attracts all the dan- 
gerous classes in society? And the World 
proudly hastened to assért that the meeting 
in.the city of New York showed how undi- 
vided were the party in support of the nom- 
ination of Mr GREELEY at Baltimore, which 
the same admirable paper declared in May 
was the one thing that would certainly se- 
cure the re-election of General GRANT. The 
class to which TWEED naturally belongs did 
not hesitate to declare for Mr.GREELEY. The 
better men among the Democrats, Mr. Tacr- 
MAN, Mr. BAYARD, and others, accepted him 
under protest. Mr. O’CoNoR rejects him 
peremptorily. But the Ring could not 
huzza soon enough nor loud enough. 

If TWEED really does mean to vote for the 
President, and is not in prison upon election- 
day, it can not be heiped. But it is edifying 
to see those who easily swallow the whole 
Democratic party and all its tendencies, 
methods, and influences straining at a sin- 
gle Democrat, whatever his personal charac- 
ter. TWEED is the natural growth of fhe 
spirit of contempt for justice and humanity 
which for so long demoralized the country, 
and was fostered by the Democratic party, 
which is now striving, with the help of some 
former Republicans, to recover control of the 
government. 


THE UNION SOLDIERS. 


In his speech at Pittsburg, upon one as- 
pect. of which we comment elsewhere, Mr. 
GREELEY grossly insulted the Union soldiers 
who had just held their Convention in that 
city. His words, as reported, are: 

“A very large number of men were collected here 
at a vast expense, with the single purpose of rekin- 
dling the bitterness and hatred, the animosities and 
antipathies, the fears and exultations of civil war for 
the advantage of a politica] party.” 

What a total misrepresentation this state- 
ment is every body who read the report of 
the Pittsburg Convention knows. The Union 
soldiers, as General HAWLEY has already 
said, received with the warmest welcome a 
letter from their former Southern antago- 
nists; and the real point of the meeting was 
carefully defined in the speeches. There was 
no word, no tone, no implication of bitter- 
ness or hate. The Convention met to say 
that the great results won by the war should 
not be intrusted to doubtful hands; and 
that it saw no reason to suppose that those 
who had opposed both the principles and 
the prosecution of the war would administer 
the government, which has been remodeled 
upon those principles, more faithfully than 
those who had always maintained them. 

This was the spirit and the voice of the 
Pittsburg Convention. And how n 
it was that such words should be spoken 
was immediately made evident by Mr. GrEE- 
LEY’s speech. It is not too much to say that 
the doctrine of that speech implied that the 
Union soldiers had fought in a wanton war; 
and the explanations which he has since 
made. do not affect the necessary impression 
of words carefully considered and uttered. 
The most that the explanation can do for 
Mr. GREELEY is to show that he does not 
understand his own views. The assertion 
that to allude te the war is to rekindle bit- 
terness and hatred, and that the evidence 
of a sincere desire of “reconciliation” will 
be found in permitting the Democratic 
party to return to power, is but an illus- 
tration of the confusion of the public mind 
which the GREELEY movement is trying to 
produce. 

Is it supposed that there can be no for- 
giveness unless every thing is forgotten? 
There was never a people in the world who 
had so little vindictiveness, and were so 
averse to antipathies and animosities, as 


‘ those who conquered in the war. These feel- 


ings, as we all know, have been always upon 
the other side. We have known a “ South- 
ern” man, in the most remote and seclnded 
New England village, where the political 
sentiment was virtually unanimous, say to 
the villagers that if one of them, whom he 
mentioned, could be caught in“ the South,” 
he would swing upon the next tree. And 
the Northern men, although they knew that 
it was true, did not harm the insulter. Ran- 
cor, bitterness, and hate have never charac- 
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terized the Northern part of the country, and 
Mr. GREELEY grossly maligns us all when he 
says that the soldiers met at Pittsburg to 
revive hostility toward “ the South.” 

Indeed, thé guilt of such remarks is but 
too plain. Mr. GREELEY says that the sol- 
diers rekindle hate for a party purpose. 
And he, for a party purpose, declares that his 
Republican fellow-citizens in the Northern 
States refuse reconciliation. He thereby 
jastifies and excites in the minds of our 
Southern fellow-citizens the hostile feelings 
which, where they exist, all honorable men 
seek to allay. There is no more pernicious 
mischief-maker than the man who asserts 
that there is a revengeful disposition among 
loyal citizens, and Mr. GREELEY declares 
this to be the feeling of the especial repre- 
sentatives of loyal citizens—the Union sol- 
diers. It isa monstrous slander. They as- 
ser bled to take care that what they achieved 
should not be sa¢rificed by the truck and 
dicker of scheming politicians. The late 
soldiers of the lost cause know very well, 
and by constant and pleasant experience, 
that they have no more honorable fellow- 
citizens than their opponents in the field. 
It is not, however, to such men in the South- 
eru States, it is to those who cherish the 
bitterness of regret, that such remarks as 
those of Mr. GREELEY are addressed. 

In fact, he does the very thing.tbat he 
charges upon the Union soldiers. He would 
persuade those who know no better that 
this is a campaign between hate of “the 
South” and a desire of reconciliation. 

The falsity and folly of such a statement 
are known in this part of the country; and 
we assure the Southern opponents of the 
Republican party that they make a fatal 
mistake in supposing that Mr. GREELEY tru- 
ly represents in his remarks the feeling of 
those who support General GRANT. Among 
the most honorable of his supporters is Gen- 
eral GARFIELD, of Ohio. In his speech to 
the soldiers at the Pittsburg Convention 
he expressed the feeling of every generous 
Union soldier and civilian in saying : 

“Why am I unwilling to give up and retire as a sol- 
@ier? For this reason: because after the battle of war 
comes the battle of history. Whose ideas shall pre- 
vail? Those you fonght for, or the ideas of those you 
conquered? What you and I fought for we are willing 
to live for the rest of our lives, and stand by until we 
see them crystallized in the history of our country. 
{Great applanse, and cries of “ Good!") Nor are we. 
ready to retire until the great principles for which our 
armies fought are lifted up into the serene and eternal 
—— and blaze forever and ever.” [Tremendous 


RECONCILIATION. 


Ir will be observed that the Cincinnati 
platform, which we discuss elsewhere in 
these columns, does not mention what is 
called “reconciliation.” Yet “ reconcilia- 
tion” is the staple of all the Democratic 
speeches. It was suggested fur this occa- 
sion by Mr. GREELEY’s “ Let us clasp hands 
over the bloody chasm,” but it has been the 
Democratic cry from the beginning of the 
war and from the opening of the antislavery 
movement. When the Democratic party 
was in power it denounced the discussion 
of slavery as incendiary and unfraternal. 
It was entirely brotherly to steal a man’s 
manhood from him, to hunt him like a deer 
and sell him like a hog, to separate him for- 
ever from wife and child, and to scourge and 
torture him for attempting to do what our 
fathers did at Bunker Hill. But to object 
to all this was, in the Democratic view, un- 
christian, and wickedly tended to fratricidal 
strife. The old Democratic policy of con- 
ciliation was to look on this spectacle and 
blandly pretend not to see it. 

And so step by step, as the emancipation 
of the colored race and its establishment in 
equal political and civil rights have pro- 
ceeded, we have been saluted with the same 
cry of reconciliation. To conciliate, in the 
Democratic view, is to let them have the 
power. The policy of hate, according to Mr. 
GREELEY and Mr. SUMNER, is Republican 
rule. Reconciliation is Democratic restora- 
tion. Mr. GREELEY in Ohio, and Mr. Krr- 
NaN in New York, are busily demanding 
“the restoration of friendly relations be- 
tween the North and South.” Every thought- 
ful man wishes it. But every such man sees 
that such complete restoration is not to be 
expected until all hope of undoing what has 
been done disappears from the “ unrecon- 
structed” mind. And that is simply impos- 
sible so long as the Democratic party, 
which is but another name for the political 
“ South,” remains organized and threatening 
and opposed to the general sentiment of 
“the North.” The Republican measures of 
reconstruction were indispensable to peace. 
They were warmly supported by those Re- 
publicans who now call for “ reconciliation.” 
Every hard point of them has been softened 
as the situation permitted, antil now noth- 
ing whatever remains except the ineligi- 
bility. 

The situation in the Southern States, 
where it is unhappy, is due mainly to igno- 
rance and corruption. They are a necessary 
and melancholy result in a region where al] 


the consequences of civil war are added to 
the horrible demoralization of slavery. To 
say that the Republican policy or the Re- 
publican administration has directly fos- 
tered these consequences, or that the Presi- 
dent can be justly held responsible for them, 
is as false and foolish as to say that the re- 
turn to power of those who favored slavery 
and promoted ignorance would lead to rec- 
onciliation. 

Mr. Scnvurz shows what he thinks the Re- 
publican party might have done. But Mr. 
Scuvurz forgets that his own report upon 
the Southern situation was one of the an- 
thorities upon which Congress proceeded, 
and that he has justified the general Repub- 
lican policy until the Ku-Klux law. He ob- 
jected to that as unconstitutional and un- 
wise. But nothing is plainer, from all public 
and private evidence, than that the protec- 
tion of that law was essential, and that its 
great powers were used with most wise and 
generous moderation by the President. That 
there were not abuses we do not deny nor 
assert. But there is no question that polit- 
ical outrages amounting virtually to rebell- 
ion were suppressed. It is not the party 
whose policy has been magnanimous with- 
out precedent which prevents reconciliation. 


— 


THE REPUBLICAN WOMEN OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


TneE Republican women of Massachusetts 
have issued an address signed by many well- 
known and most highly respected nantes, the 
first two being those of L¥p1a Marra CHILD 
and HARRIET BEECHER Stowe. The address 
declares the cause of woman to be that of 
civilization, and asserts that the Republican 
party is pre-eminently the party of civiliza- 
tion. It acknowledges the courtesy of the 
Philadelphia fourteenth plank, and greets 
with the utmost pleasure the resolution of 
the Massachusetts Republicans in favor of 
equal snffrage, irrespectiye of sex. It ex- 
presses the fullest confidence that General 
GRANT would sustain any Congressional ac- 
tion favorable to the cause, but declares that 
Mr. GREELFY has shown himself both hostile 
and contemptuous toward the movement. 
Mr. WILSON is one of its early friends. “We 
are willing to trust the Republican party 
and its candidates as saying what they 
mean, and meaning what they say; and, in 
view of their honorable record, we have no 
fear of a betrayal on their part.” The ad- 
dress exhorts all American women to accept 
the Republican action as prophetic of their 
political enfranchisement at a day not far 
distant. 

The names signed to the address give to 
it the highest character as a well-consid- 
ered, grave, and temperate expression of a 
conviction which can no€ be disregarded, 
and which will not prove to be fruitless. 
There is no doubt that those who sign it 
justly suppose that all practical progress in 
the enlargement of the suffrage in the man- 
ner which they desire will be made by the 
intelligence and conscience of the country, 
and that these are natnrally attracted to 
the Republican party. It is not, of course, 
true that every Republican favors the views 
of the,address, but it is true that the spirit 
and logie of the party are favorable. And 
the declaration of the Massachusetts Con- 
vention justifies an earnest appeal to the 
Legislature to teat the feeling of the State. 
We presume that this appeal will be made, 
and if so, it will be under the most admira- 
ble auspices. The serious and reasonable 
manner in which the Republican women of 
Massachusetts present their views is itself a 
powerful argument. Nor can we avoid ob- 
serving that the two names which are first 
signed are those of the most conspicuous of 
antislavery women in the old time. They 
declare themselves Republicans because they 
believe that liberty and justice every where 
and for all are most secure with that party. 


CONSUL-GENERAL BUTLER. 


UNDER our government consuls and con- 
sul-generals, being commercial agents as well 
as foreign representatives, belong both to the 
State and Treasury departments, and the 
Treasury Department has certain agents who 
visit consulates and report upon their condi- 
tion. On the 2th of October, 1271, the Board 
of Foreign Missions asked that the charac- 
ter and conduct of Consul-General BUTLER, 
in Egypt, should be investigated. The State 


| Department had already heard charges, and 


nearly two months before, on the 4th of Sep- 
tember, 1871, had requested the Treasury De- 
partment to instruct one of its agents to make 
the investigation. The Secretary did so, and 
General STARRING arrived in Egypt on the 
23d of November, 1871, within less than a 
month after the committee had waited upon 
the President. In General STARRING’s opin- 
ion, the investigation required a journey to 
Khartoum, in Upper Egypt, and there was, 
therefore, delay in receiving his report. It 
was received in July, 187%, an@ on the 23d 


Mr. BUTLER was suspended. Under the Ten- 
ure of Office act he could not be peremptori- 
ly removed, for he was not appointed by the 
President alone, but by the President and 
the Senate. His successor, the consul at 
Jerusalem, and a gentleman of high charac- 
ter and tried capacity, was promoted in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the rules adopted 
by the President. 

This is the simple story of the late con- 
sul-general in Egypt. When complaints 
were made, the President did not hesitate to 
direct an investigation, and upon the report 
submitted to him directed the suspension, 
There was a delay in the reception of the 
report for which the President was not re- 
sponsible. Mr. BUTLER was apparently an 
improper officer, but the President evident- 
ly did not think that he would prove to be 
so, or he would not have nominated him, for 
he was the one who avas sure to suffer if mis- 
conduct should appear. And the Senate did 
not think so, or it would not have confirmed 
him. Under the system under which such 
appointments have been made for forty 
years it is very difficult for the President to 
know the character or fitness of the person 
whom he nominates; and it is no less the 
duty of the Senate, before confirming, to en- 
deavor to ascertain. Indeed, what is the 
object of that ceremony except to provide 
the safeguard of careful scrutiny? It isa 
great misfortune, undoubtedly, that among 
the sixty or seventy thousand officers of the 
government there are any who are incom- 
petent or unfaithful. But since snch will 
appear, the most that a President can do is 
to remove or to suspend when he is satisfied 
that complaint is well-founded. 

It is not the appointment of a man who 
proves to be unfit, but his retention when 
unfitness is proved, or when an indisposition 
to listen to just complaint is shown, which 
is blameworthy in the appointing power. 
Nothing of this kind has appeared in the 
case of Mr. BUTLER; yet his case has been 
cited as a signal proof of the President's to- 
tal disregard of his official duty. To assert 
that the President knew him to be unfit 
when he nomjnated him, and that the Sen- 
ate believed him to be unfit when it con- 
firmed him, is absurd. We do not deny that 
it is the tendency of a system of appoint- 
ment without any sufficient method of test- 
ing recommendations to fill the offices with 
men of doubtful fitness. The President has 
long been of that opinion, and he has, there- 
fore, constantly urged Congress te consider 
the subject, and has himself taken measures, 
which are necessarily imperfect, to remedy 
the difficulty. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. ScMNER seems not to have perfectly un- 
derstood the meaning of the term “ nepotism,”’ 
and his application of it to our honest American 
President, therefore, is faulty. The popes, not- 
withstanding their vows of celibacy, were often 
provided with families of sons and daughters, 
who appeared at the pontifical court as their 
nephews and nieces. They were usually en- 
riched from the patrimony of the Church, and 
hence the origin of the term. The practice of 
thus dissipating the spiritual revenues was 
thought highly commendable. Thus Lorenzo 
DE MEDIC! gently urges Pope Innocent VIII. to 
provide liberally for a son, Francesco Crno, to 
whom he had married his daughter MaDELENa. 

—Mr. Epucnp Yates, the eminent English 
novelist, who made his debut with so much suc- 
cess before an American audience on Friday even- 
ing, the 27th uit., at Association Hall, is in the 
flush of manhood, being forty-one years of age. 
He is the son of an eminent English actor (late 
lessee of the Adelphi, London) and actress, and 
for several years, up to last spring, was chief of 
the Missing Letter Department in the London 
General Post-office. He resigned in order to de- 
vote himself entirely to literature. Besides hav- 
ing edited the Temple Bar magazine, and Tinsley’s 
Magazine, he was for six years dramatic critic 
of the London Deily News. His best-known 
novels are “Broken to Harness,” ‘ Runnin 
the Gauntlet,” ‘Kissing the Rod,” Black 
Sheep,’’ and ** Wrecked in Port.”’ 

~tt is no longer a secret that the “ Recollec- 
tions of an Old Stager,”’ now in course of pub- 
lication in Harper's Magazine.and very widely 
copied and commended by the press, are from 
the pen of Mr. T. N. Parmeter, of New Haven. 
Mr. PARMELEE has probably known, and been 
on terms of personal intimacy with, as many men 
of mark who have been in high place at Wash- 
ington, and the country generally, as any man 

is time. He was on the most cordial terms 
withthe late President TrLer, whose private 
secretary he was for a time, and during the palm- 
jest days of Wenrster, CLay, CaLnoun, BENTON, 
MANGUM, POINDEXTER, and their compeers, had 
not only agreeable relations with those mag- 
nates, but free access to the best social and po- 
litical life at the capital. His ‘* Recollections” 
have all the piquancy and more of pith than 
Pepys, and will be of great value to those who 
are to be onr future historians. 

—The report is current generally, in newspa- 
per personals,” that RonERT Bonner will next 
spring retire from the active management of the 
Lota He has been twenty years in harness, 
always going at an amazing pace, and thinks it 
is about time to retire from the journalistic track. 
—It is the opinion of Mr. A. M‘ELkor WY 
that Henry WakpD BeEcHER is probably to-day 
*‘one of the roundest men diving. He presents 
some side to every human being he approaches, 
and draws men to him by the-magnetism which 
scems to pervade all his powers. His sympa- 
thies are as broad as his perceptions, and, to use 
his own words, ‘ All the roads in creation meet 
at my door, and I am like a cow owned end 


| of CoBBS, 


milked by half a dozen families.” Mr. Brecuen 
rtands befcre the world as demonstration of the 
advantage of a conscientious respect paid to the 
laws ot the body, and the conditions which se- 
cure great strength and the continuance of good 
health....His weekly task could never be ac- 
compiished if he did not rigidly observe three 
imperative conditions. He regards the laws of 
health, he works systematica'ly, approaches his 
tasks with promptituue,.,.There are certain 
hours whep he will see strangers and entertain 
his friends, and his regulations are strongly ad- 
hered to. In his system due time is allotted to 
the recreation of his powers, and this he rel 
lously observes,”" This month the twenty-fift 
anniversary of Mr BeecHer’s settlement over 
Plymouth Church occurs, end a sort of ** silver 
wedding’ festival will be Leld to commemorate 
the event. 

—The Hon. Exocn L. just 
ed Justice of the Supreme Court tp place of 
GeorGe G. Barnarp, removed, is an able and 
highly respected lawyer, and a prominent mem- 
ber of the Methodist Episcopal Charch 

—Earl GRANVILLE is one of the few men in 
high place in England who is a strict temperance 
man. For twenty-five years he bas drank no 
liquors, 

—The professors in Yale College recetve an 
average salary of $3000; Harvard, $2600; Dart- 
mouth, and Worcester University, $2000; Mariet- 
ta, $1800; Oberlin and Wabash $1500; Western 
Reserve, $1300. 

—J. Ross Browne, one of our favorite con- 
tributors, has contracted to pay $300,000 for 
20,000 acres of California salt-marsh. 

—Rocs#erort’s “ History of the Lower Em- 
pire,”’ as he sarcastically calls it, will be issued 
next spring in six 12mo volumes by a Bruseels 

ublishing.firm, which paid 40,000 francs for it. 

hus far the French government has allowed 
RocHeErortT to receive only 1000 france of that 
sun. 

—In the beantiful little book fust published . 
by the Harpers, entitled *“* Michael Faraday; 
the Story of his Life,’ allusion is made to the 
largeness of his correspondence. Every body 
was writing him for information on scientific 
sulfiects. Among others,a state prisoner writes: 
‘**It is, indeed, in studying the great discoveries 
which science is indebted to vou for that I ren- 
der my captivity Jess sad, and make time flow 
with rapidity.”” And then he proceeds to asx, 
‘What is the most simple combination to give 
to a voltaic battery in order to produce a spark 
capable of setting fire to powder under water or 
under ground?’ The prisoner who made this 
inquiry was Lovis NaPo.Leon, then immured in 
the fortress of Ham, and now the ex-Emperor 
of the French. 

—In the Weekly of Angnst 24 allusion was 
made to a peculiar nomenclature in the family 
A London correspondent mentions 
the same peculiarity in 4 family of that name in 
England. For four generations a family of 
Copss have been bankers at Margate, the well- 
known port at the mouth of the Thames. At» 
the beginning of this century Francis Coss, 
commonly called at Margate ** King Coss,”’ on 
account of his influence in the place, named his 
eldest son Francis Wiittam Coss, and the 
next WrLLiaM Francis Coss. His eldest daugh- 
ter he named CHARLOTTE Mary Coss, and the 
next Mary CHARLOTTE Coss. Possibly both 
families may have inherited this peculiarity from 
a common ancestor. . 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


the all murderer of Mr. 

Benjamin Nathan, waa diech by Justice Dowling. 
tember 23, after a brief examination, which falled 

to establieh his guilt. He was remanded to the cns- 
tody of the Illinole authorities, who took him back to 
a out an unexpired term of thirteen years in State- 

Ata convention of the milk prodneers of thie and 
neighboring States, held in New York recently, it was 
reported that of 500 samples of the fluid examined by 
a chemist, 470 were adulterated; and of $12,000,000 
paid every year by consumers, only $3,000.000 reached 
the farmers. 

The United States inepectors, in the case of the pro- 

lier Metia, recently wrecked off Watch Hill Point, 

hode Isiand, censure the captain and all the crew in 
their ——. They also revoke the licenees of the cap- 
tain and she firet and second pilot, and suspend that 
of the chief mate for six months 

A convention of steamboat men was held at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, September 24, at which resolutions were 
passed to take measures for avoiding collisions be 
tween eteamers and sailing vessela 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Asscraxces have been formally given to President 
Thiers by the Rnasian minister to France that the 
Czar would not have been present at the meeting of 
the emperors if the object was hostility to France. 

The French government has paid to German 
57,000,000 franca, which completed the fifth half mi 
iard of the war indemnity. 

The recent elections in Canada were attended with 
riotous proceedings, which, for a time, threatened se- 
rious reenita. The press suffered principally from the 
mobs, who “cleaned ont” the printing-offices of the 
Manitoba Metis and the Gazette. ; 

The French authorities and General Mantenffel, 
commander of the German troope in France, have 
agreed that the evacuation of the departments of the 
Marne and Hante Marne shal! commence October 15. 

Eighteen tuousand Communists ‘etill remain in the 
French prisons awaiting triala Of these it is prom- 
ised that more than one-half will soon be discharged, 
as nothing of a serious nature is alleged against them. 

It is officially stated in Berlin that the Bishop of 

eland persista in denying the sovereignty of the 
state. The Emperor of Germany has therefore given 
consent to further proceedings against him. 

The Spanish government intends to meet the excess 
of expenditures over receipts by withholding the eab- 
sidies of the clergy. 

The small-pox is reported as raging furionsly In 
many places on the Pacific coast of South America. 
The disease is said to be unueually virulent, and at 
Santiago, Chili, the mortality is very great, fifty-six 
patients ont of fifty-cizht having died in one hospital 
alone of that city in the course of one week. 

The Irish Roman Catholic bishops met in Maynooth 
recently, and voted in favor of‘ home rule,” although 
Archbishop Cullen opposed the principle. 

The Sultan has dispatched an aid-de-camp to the 
Vicercy of Egypt with a firman, sanctioning the Vice- 
roy’s title of Khedive, and making it heretiitary. 

te advices from Rio Janeiro announce that the 
election for members of Congress thronghont the 
country has resulted in favor of the government can- 


didates. 

Senor Gomez, the Spanish Minister of Finance, has 
presented his budget for 1872-73. The revenues 
all sources are estimated at 558,985,776 franca, aad the 


expenditures at 545,3%,711 francs, 
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1, WILLIAM I, OF GERMANY. 


2. FRANCIS JOSEPH I. OF AUSTRIA. 
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3. ALEXANDER II. OF RUSSIA. 
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4. PRINCE GORTSCHAKOFF. 


5. COUNT ANDRASSY. 
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6. PRINCE BISMARCK. 


THE JESUIT CRUSADE AGAINST GERMANY—THE MEETING OF THE EMPERORS. 


THE JESUIT CRUSADE AGAINST 
GERMANY.* 
Br EUGENE LAWRENCE. 


Tr is little more than two years ago since a 
German traveler, learned, honest, resolute, en- 
tered with some misgiving the city of Rome. 
He came from Bavaria, was the disciple and the 
friend of D6LLINGER, and was about to place 
himself in the power of the deadliest enemies 


wdhrend der Vaticaniachen Councils. Yon 


Dr. J. miou. Nérdlingen, 1871. 


of Germany and German thought. Professor 
FRIEDRICH had been appointed theologian to the 
Cardinal Prince Honen.oue, and was now on 
his way to attend the Vatican Council. Dé t- 
LINGER, he was warned, should he venture into 
Rome, might never be suffered to escape. The 
chief of the Old Catholics prudently avoided the 
hostile city; but Dr. Frrepricn boldly threw 
himself into the midst of Jesuitism, and was so 
fortunate as to return in safety after a brief de- 
tention by the Inquisition. In the opening of 


the vear 1870, indeed, Rome was a fortress and 
& prison, 


The Jesuits ruled with terrible energy 


over the Pope, the Church, and the trembling 
people. The French empire was in the zenith 
of its greatness; Europe heard with awe the 
faintest utterances of its corrupt ruler and his 
shameless court; the Jesuits of Rome were pro- 
tected by the arms of imperial France, the most 
depraved of modern governments, nor did it 
seem that any human power could disturb the 


Pope in the exercise of his tyranny, or save from . 


clerical oppression the unhappy Romans. Dark 
as have been the pictures of papal Rome pre- 
sented to us by a succession of travelers, the 
narrative of Dr. Friepricn, one of the best 


scholars of Germany, who saw the Eternal City 
almost in the last hours of its slavery, confirms 
their worst details. The Jesuits, who are now 
complaining of the rigorous restrictions of the 
German government, as if they were the most 
innocent of men, were in 1870 the bitterest of 


| persecutors. The Inquisition still ruled at Rome, 


natives and foreigners were still summoned before 
its tribunal, and two Eastern bishops were even 
consigned to its cells. pies filled all the public 
places of the city. The press was silenced, the 
post-office watched, and letters opened: a gar- 


, rison of brigands and convicts held the people in 
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subjection ; a lawless police terrified ev ‘mn the 
members of the last great Council of the :pacy. 
Bishops and cardinals were forced to acci,pt the 
doctrine of infallibility, and the Jesuits ¢arried 
through their favorite meusures by intim lation 
and bribes. Amidst the swarming threag of 
monks, priests, and high church officils re- 
ligion was forgotten, aud even its sentplance 
scarcely assumed. ‘The monks and priests were 
often gamblers, licentious, shameless, whélly de- 
praved. ‘The honest German fled like Le. rHER, 
shocked and horrified, from the guilty city, whose 
wretched people cowered before ‘their ‘Jesuit 
rulers, and within whose crumbling walls, shut 
out from the light of modern civilization. driests 
and cardinals perpetrated their enurmiti +s un- 
checked and unseen. 

With that daring and relentless energ + with 
which they have so often disturbed the pe ice of 
nations, the Jesuits furced the Council ta adopt 
their most extravagant opinions, and, in te face 
of the opposition of the wiser and purer | ortion 
of the Romish Church, transformed it {nto a 
vast political association, the terror of al civil 
governments. ‘The Pope was declared ‘nfalli- 
ble, He is made the supreme ruler in ail spir- 
itual matters of mankind; and as the dist .nction 
between spiritual.and temporal rule can, never 
be clearly drawn, no nation is safe from Ais in- 
terference, and no prince or potentate secure 
from his dangerous assaults. ‘The Jesui:s, the 
Pope, and the Council anathematized the “public 
schools of Europe and America, denoune:d the 
general education of the people, atfirme] the 
right of religious persecution, heaped m;ledic- 
tions upon every government that did n¢i sub- 
mit to the spiritual tyranny of Rome. The spirit 
of thé fierce and fanatical Lovota, who Yghted 
anew the autos-da-fe of Italy and Spai, has 
been made the ruling principle of the papacy. 
The Church of Rome has been subjected to the 
society of the Jesuits, and whatever of tle past 
has been the fe vorite policy of that faatical 
body, it will now be the duty of every ardent 
Roman Catholic ¢o car ry gn to the utmost’ limit, 
For three centuries the chief aim of the Jesuits 
has been to extirpate the free impulses >f the 
German intellect. To crush German thyaght, 
to destroy the reformation of LutHrer, Lyrora 
founded his society, and renewed the horrors of 
the Inquisition. He taught by example ard pre- 
cept that no’ mercy was to be shown to thé here- 
tic; his fullowers obeved his injunctions. Jesu- 
its inspired the rage of Cuarves V. agaipst bis 

rotestant subjects, and filled Germany with 

loodshed and crime. Jesuits excited the un- 
paralleled horrors of the Thirty Years’ Wa‘, and 
destroyed one-half the population of Germany. 
The Jesuits led the persecutions of the Niether- 
lands, the expulsion of the Huguenots, thi Irish 
massacres, the madness of IL., t! e de- 
struction of the Port Royalists, the ruin of the 
Vandois, the more recent persecution in F/‘ance ; 
nor was it unnatural, therefore, that Dr, Dét- 
LINGER, deeply versed in the history of th; dan- 
gerous body, should infer that the war o° 1870 
was not to be disconnected from the papal Coun- 
cil, and that Rome and France had consp.,red to 
crush at once the temporal and the spirit -al i in- 
dependence of his native land. 

That every knee should be made to iow to 
their ambitious society, Dr. Friepricu ¢ ssures 
us, is the niling aim of the Jesuits; that the 
whole world should be reduced beneath the yoke 


of the faith of Loyova they openly recuired, 


and in the summer of 1870 they seemed: near- 
ly to have attained their object. ‘The j.apacy 
was at the summit of its spiritual, and Krance 
of its temporal, rule. Germany, divide} and 
torn by religious discord, seemed scarcely-capa- 
ble of union. ‘The anathemas of the imprsoned 
Council had been hurled against its free s?hools 
and its civilization; Catholic Bavaria and!Cath- 
olic Silesia might be tempted to disunion; and 
scarcely had the announcement of the pajal in- 
fallibility resounded from Jesuit-smitten jtome, 
when the squadrons of France seemed to tush to 
the conquest of the accursed Jand. The Em- 
peror of the French led the crusade agains’; Ger- 
marry; he hoped for the aid of Bavaria and the 
coldness of all Catholic Germans; but he wis de- 


. ceived. His on!y allies proved to be the Irish 


Carholics, who in Dublin, London, and New 
York responded unanimously to the call of the 
Jesuits, and furnished men, sympathy, amd pos- 
sibly money, to complete the ruin of Protestant 
Germany. 


Bavaria firm. Lovts, its young. king, 
- poet, musician, spotless in morals, ‘and patriotic 


as the humblest peasant, eccentric, imptilsive, 
sustained his united people in the defense o: their 
father-land. An early attachment to an Aus- 
trian princess, which had ended in a final sepa- 
ration, a meditative and philosophical mature, 
made Lovis the natural ally of DOLLINGER and 
reform; and when war was declared Munich 
rang with patriotic cheers, and the songs pf the 
father-land swelled over the vast throngs that 
swept before the palace of the king. Badén and 
Wiirtemberg joined in the defense of the }{hine. 
The Catholics of Germany preferred their ‘coun- 
try to their priests; the united nation 4urled 
back the French crusaders, and Paris and-Rome 
fell together with a memorable shock. Gejmany 
was saved, we are assured by DOLLINGER: from 
the double tyranny of the Jesuits and of France, 
and stands forth a united people, resolute in its 
defense of free schools, a free Church, and of 
mental equality. Austria and Prussia, Bavaria 
and Baden, join in defying the authority’of an 
infallible Pope, and, whether Catholic or “Prot- 
estant, have asserted their independence of the 
Italian priest. Yet the«Jesuits, undismay2d by 


the disasters that might well have shaken’ their ‘ 


resolution, are once more planning the rtin of 
Germany. The Romish Church, organize.| into 
@ vast political faction, is stirring up war i Eu- 
rope, calls upon France to legd another rel gious 
crusade, and promises the aid of all the ch valry 


of Catholicism in avenging the fall of Napoteon 
upon the German empire. ‘The London Jaddet, 
the organ of Archbishop Mannine, assures us 
that the next war will be a religious one; that 
France, springing up from its depression, will 
lead on the Catholic armies to the destruction 
of German freedom. The Irish press in the 
United States clamors for the new era of nation- 
al woe. ‘* All our hearts,” exclaims a Catholic 
periodical, ‘* run out to it [France] in the noble, 
the marvelous éfforts it is making for self-regen- 
eration.” ‘* Night and day,” a German writer 
tells us, ‘‘the foundries and the factories of 
France are running to supply the lost cannon 
and rifles of the German war; its army will soon 
number 500,000 men, new fortifications are 
planned to make Puris impregnable. And it is 
not against feeble Spain or rising Italy that these 
great preparations are directed: it is against 
Germany alone.” 

In the universal war which the London Jablet 
and the Irish Catholic press see with no humane 
misgivings in the future, Austria and even Rus- 
sia are to join in the assault upon the German 
empire, and aid the Catholic chivalry in the des- 
olation of Europe. ‘The struggle between the 
feeble old man, who sits a self-chained prisoner 
in the Vatican, and the Protestant successor of 
Barsarossa will call into action all the bitter- 
ness of national rivalry. Sadowa as well as Se- 
dan will be avenged, and the temporal power of 
the Church will be once more regained on the 
battle-fields of the North. It is possible that 
the meeting of the three emperors has been 
planned to dissipate one portion at least of this 
sanguinary vision. ‘To preserve the peace of 
| Europe, and to check the rising hopes of France 
and the papacy, may be one object of the friend- 
ly conference. Neither of these powerfal sover- 
eigns has been without his useful influence upon 
his age, or, amidst many despotic tendencies, 
has failed to aid the cause of mental progress. 
Francis Joseru I[., of Austria, the youngest 
of the three, became emperor after the stormy 
period of 1849, and has marked his reign by a 
perfect revolution against the rule of the priests. 
Unterrified by the bitter reproaches of Rome, he 
has driven tue clergy from the public schools, 
and, at the command of his people, has de- 
clared the spiritual independence of his empire. 
The great glory of the reign of the Czar ALrx- 
ANDER II. is the emancipation of the Russian 
serfs. It does not seem probable that the suc- 
cessor of Constantine will lend himself to the 
schemes of* the Jesuits, to renew that mental 
sertuom to Rome from which Europe is slowly 
escaping. The Emperor WIttiaM, the oldest 
of European sovereigns, has witnessed the union 
of his native land, the restoration of that im- 
perial power which was founded by Cuarve- 
MAGNE aud renewed by BarBarossa; but the 
sharpest weapon that Germany has .forged’ for 
the defense of the father-land is the general ed- 
ucation of its people; nor is it likely that the 
papal emissaries will be able to seduce from 
their allegiance any large portion of the en- 
lightened subjects of Witttam. Each of the 
great sovereigns will see that the design of the 
schemers of the papal Council is not to add to 
the strength of Russia, Austria, or even France, 
but to involve them in a common ruin, and erect 
the Romish see upon the wrecks of the temporal 
empires. 

Enraged, perhaps, at the coldness of the mon- 
archs, the Jesuits have still their hope of mis- 
leading the people. Catholic leagues are every 


demands of the papacy, to subject education, 
marriage, and all civil government to the author- 
ity of the Pope. Catholic unions are ulready 
disturbing the peace of Germany, and protesting 
against the suppression of the Jesuits. Priests 
have been rapidly converted into politicians, ‘The 
ardor of the French, it is related, is shown in a 
passion for pilgrimages not surpassed since the 
days of the Crusades ; in a renewed religious de- 
votion to the Lady of Salette and the festivals of 
Lyons. Omens and miracles prepare the way 
for the new movement ; mysterious crosses shine 
on the church windows of Alsace: and ominous 
sounds terrify the faithful of Baden. All the 
favorite arts of the Middle Ages are employed 
again to awaken the courage of superstition, and 
the Jesuit presses every where boast that they 
control the ignorant multitude, and will conquer 
by universal suffrage. They guide the elections 
of Bavaria, Poland, or Silesia ; they claim a ma- 
jority in Italy; they are active in the politics of 
Spain; they threaten England with the Celtic 
vote, and Archbishop" ManninG summons the 
Irish of London to register and unite at the polls. 
And when France is réady to open the trusade 
across the Rhine, no Catholic anion will be idle, 
no nation but must feel the shock. Jesuits, it 
is stated, excite wild and fnghtful schemes of 
revolution among the Internationals, and threat- 
en the rulers of Europe with the red spectre of 
a general commune. Yet the aseault of the Jes- 
uits and the papacy upon the German empire 
and the peace of the father-land will be nowhere 
more vigorously carried out than in our own 
country. Under the administration of President 
Grant Germany and America have been united 
in the common cause of free schools, of general 
education. of mental and moral progress. ‘The 
Romish Church is resolved to break up this 
friendship, and to place in the control of the 
Union a party which, when the moment for the 
crusade against Germany shall arrive, will lend 
no ineffective aid to the arms of France. Its 
press has nominated Mr. Greecey for the Pres- 
idency. § It sesses two powerful allies in 
America that will never fail it in any mad and 
dangerous echeme: on the one side it relies upon 
the Irish vote; on the other upon the rebell- 
ious faction of the South. Hating republican- 
ism becanse the example of our republicanixm 
has led to the downfall of the papacy and the 


| popula. advance of Eniope, the Jesuit faction 


where forming, pledged to maintain the extreme 


would rejoice to tear the vitals of American free- 
dom and rend the breast that has offered it a 
shelter. It has allied itself with the Ku-Klux 
of Georgia and Missouri; it summons the un- 
happy Irish to vote for their own ruin; jt would 
bring desolation within our bdrders, and light 
anew the fires of civil war. Dangerous as is 
the Jesuit society to Europe, it may prove still 
more fatal to America. If it could succeed in 
placing in power Mr. Grerrey, and the throng 
of rebels, assassins, men of tainted characters, 
of doubtful lives, by whom he is chiefly sur- 
rounded, it would gain a victory that would be 
celebrated, like a new St. Bartholomew, with 
bells, cannon, processions, prayers at the Vati- 
can; that would stimulate the vengeful hopes of 
Fyance; that would hasten the rising of *‘ the 
Catholic chivalry” upon the banks of the Rhine, 
and cheer the Catholic crusaders of Ireland, of 
France, Dublin, New York, in their sanguinary 


schemes against the peace and independence of . 


Germany. 
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MIDDLEMARCH: 
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BOOK V. 
THE DEAD HAND 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


“a figure hath high price: twas wrought with love 
in finest ivory; 

Naught modish in it, noble lines 

Of generous womanhood that fite all time. 

That too is,costly ware ; 


As mere Faience! a table ornament 
To suit the richest mounting.” 

Dororuea seldom left home withonat her bus- 
band, but she did occasionally drive into Middle- 
march alone, on little errands of shopping or 
charity such as occur to every lady of any wealth 
when she lives within three miles of a town. 
‘Two days after that scene in the Yew-tree Walk 
she determined to use such an opportunify in or- 
der if possible to see Lydgate, and learn from him 
whether her husband had really felt any depress- 
ing change of symptoms which he was concealing 
from her, and whether he bad insisted on know- 
ing the utmost about"himself. She felt almost 
guilty in asking for knowledge about him from 
another; but the dread of being without it—the 
dread of that ignorance which would make her 


unjust or hard—overcame every scruple. That 


there had been some crisis in her husband's mind 
she was certain: he had the very next day be- 
gun a new method of arranging his notes, and 
had associated her quite newly in carrying out 
his plan. Poor Dorothea needed to lay up stores 
of patience. 

it was about four o’clock when she drove to 
Lydgate’s house in Lowick Gate, wishing, in her 
immediate doubt of finding him at home, that 
she had written beforebund. And ke was not at 
home. 


**Is Mrs. Lydgate at home?” said Dorothea, 
-who had never, that she knew of, seen Rosa- 


mond, but now remembered the fact of the mar- 
riage. Yes, Mrs. Lydgate was at home. 

*t ] will go in and speak to her, if she will al- 
low me. Will you ask ber if she can see me— 
see Mrs. Casaubon—for a few minutes?” 

When the servant had gone to deliver that 
message, Dorothea could hear sounds of music 
through an open window—a few notes from a 
man’s voice, and then a piano bursting into rou- 
lades. But the roulades broke off suddenly, and 
then the servant came: back saying that Mrs. 
Lydgate would be happy to see Mrs. Casaubgn. 

When the drawing-room door opened and 
Dorothea entered, there was a sort of contrast 
not infrequent in country life when the habits of 
the different ranks were less blent than now. 
Let those who know tell us exactly what stuff it 
was that Dorothea wore in those days of mild 
autumn—that thin white woolen stuff soft to the 
touch and soft to the eye. It always seemed to 
have been lately washed, and to smell of the 
sweet hed was always in the shape of a pe- 
lisse with sleeves hanging all out of the fashion. 
Yet if she had entered before a still audience as 
Imogen or Cato’s daughier, the dress might have 
seemed right enough : the grace and dignity were 
in her limbs and neck; and about her simply 
parted hair and candid eves the large round poke 


| which was then in the fate of women seemed no 


more odd as a head-dress than the gold trencher 
we callahalo. By the present audience of two 
persons no dramatic heroine could have been ex- 

with more interest than Mrs. Casaubon. 
To Rosamond she was one of those county di- 
vinities not mixing with Middlemarch mortality, 
whose slightest marks of manner or appearance 
were worthy of her study; moreover. Rosamond 
was not without satisfaction that Mrs. Casau- 
bon should have an opportunity of studying her. 
What is the use of being exquisite if you are 
not seen by the best judges? And since Rosa- 
mond had received he highest compliments at 
Sir Godwin Lydgate’s, she. felt quite confident 
of the impression she must make on people of 
good birth. Dorothea put out her hand with 
her usual simple kindnexs, and looked admiring- 
ly at Lydgate’s lovely bride—aware that there 
was a gentleman standing at a distance, but 
seeing him merely as a coated figure at a wide 
angle. The gentleman was too much occupied 
with the presence of the one woman to reflect 
on the contrast between the two—a contrast that 
would certainly have we striking to a calm 
observer. They were bo th tall, and their eyes 


were on a level; but imagine Rosamond’s in- 
furitine blondeness and wondrous trown of hair- 
plaits, with her pale blue dress ofa fit and fash- 
ion so perfect that no dress-maker could look at 
it without emotion, a large embroidered collar 
which it was to be hoped all beholders would 
know the price of, her small hands duly set off 
with rings, and that controlled self-consciou+ness 
of manner which is the expensive substitute for 
simplicity. 

** Thank you very much for allowing me to 
interrupt you,” said Dorothea, immediately. 
‘*T am anxious to see Mr. Lydgate, if possible, 
before [ go home, and I heped that you might 
possibly tell me where I could find him, or ev en 
allow me to wait for him if you expect him soon.” 

** He is at the New Hospital,” said Rosamond ; 
‘‘T am not sure how soon he will.come home. 
But I can send for him.” 

** Will you let me go and feteh him ?"’ said 
Will Ladislaw, coming forward. He had al- 
ready taken up his bat before Dorothea entered. 
She colored with surprise, but put our her hand 
with a smile of unmistakable pleasure, saving : 

** I did not know it was you : I had no thought 
of seeing you heie.” 

‘* May I go to the Hospital and tell Mr. Lyd- 
gate that vou wish to sce him ?” said Will. 

‘It would be quicker to send the carriage for 


| him,” said Dorothea, ‘“‘if you will be kind 


enough to give the message to the coachman.” 

Will was moving to the door, when Dorothea, 
whose mind bad flashed in an instant over man 
connected memories, turned quickly and said, 
“I will go myself, thank you. I wish to lose 
no time before getting home again. I! will drive 
to the Hospital and see Mr. Lydgate there. 
Pray excuse me, M rs, Lydgate. I am very 
much obliged to you.’ 

Her mind was evidently arrested by some sud- 
den thought, and she left the room hardly con- 
scious of what was immediately around her— 
hardly conscious that Will opened the door for 
her and offered her his arm to lead her to the 
carriage. She took the arm, but said nothing. 
Will was feeling rather vexed and ‘miserable, 
and found nothing to say on his side. He hand- 
ed her into the carriage in silence, they said 
good-by, and Dorothea drove away. 

In the five minutes’ drive to the Hospital she 
had time for some reflections that were quite 
new to her. Her decision to go, and her pre- 
occupation in leaving the room, had come from 
the sudden sense that there would be a sort of 
deception in her voluntarily allowing any further 
intercourse between herself and Will which she 
was unable to mention to her husband, and al- 
ready her errand in seeking Lydgate was a mat- 
ter of concealment. ‘That was all that had been 
explicitly in her mind ; but she bad been urged 
also by a vague discomfort. Now that she was 
alone in her drive she heard the notes of the 
man’s voice and the accompanying piano, which 
she had not noted much at the time, retarning 
on her inward sense ; and she found herself think- 
ing with some wonder that Will Ladislaw was 

ing his time with Mrs. Lydgate in her hus- 
band’s absence. And then she could not help 
remembering that he had passed some time with 
her under like circumstances, so why should 
there be any unfitness in the fact? But Will 
was Mr. Casaubon’s relative, and one toward 
whom she was bound to show kindness. Still 
there had been signs which perhaps she ought to 
have understood as implying that Mr. Casaubon 
did not like his cousin's visits during his own 
absence. ** Perhaps I have been mistaken in 
many things,” said poor Dorothea to herself, 
while the tears came rolling and she had to dry 
them quickly. She felt confusedly anhappy, 
and the image of Will which had been so clear 
to her befure.was mysteriously spoiled. But the 
carriage stopped at the gate of the Hospital. 
She was soon walking round the grass-plots with 
Lydgate, and Mer feelings recovered the strong 
bent which had made her seek for this interview. 

Will Ladislaw, meanwhile, was mortified, and 
knew the reason of it clearly enough. His 
chances of meeting Dorothea were rare; and 
here for the first time there had come a chance 
which had set him at a disndvantage. It was 
not only, as it had been hitherto, that she was 
not supremely occupied with him, but that she 
had seen him under circumstances in which he 
might appear not to be supremely occupied with 
her. He felt thrust to a new distance from her, 
among the circles of Midadlemarchers who made 
no part of ber life. But that was not his fault: 
of course, since he had taken his lodgings iu the 
town, he had been making as many acquaint- 
ances as be couk, his-position requiring that he 
should know every body and every thing. Lyd- 
gate was really better worth knowing than any 
one else in the neighborhood, and he happened 
to have a wife who was musical and altogether 
worth calling upon. Here was the whole history 
of the situation in which Diana had descended 
too unexpectedly on her worshiper. It was 
mortifying. Will was conscious that he should 
not bave been at Middlemarch but for Dorothea ; 
and yet his position there wax threatening to di- 
vide him from her with those barriers of habitual 
sentiment which are more fatal to the persistence 
of mutual interest than all the distance between 
Rome and Britain. Prejudices about rank and 
status were easy enough to defy in the form of a 
tyrannical letter from Mr. Casaubon ; but pr eju- 
dices, like odorous bodies, have a double exist~ 
ence, both solid and subtile—solid as the prra- 
mids, subtile as the twentieth echo of an echo, 
or as the memory of hyacinths which once 
scented the darknexs. And Will was of « tem- 
perament to feel keenly the presence of subiil- 
ties. A man of clums<ier perceptions would not 
have felt, as he did, that for the first time some 
sense of unfitness in perfect freedom with him 


had sprung up in Dorothea’s mind, and that 
their silence, as he condacted her tothe carriage, 
had had a chill in it. Perhaps Casaubon, in his 
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hatred and jealousy, lind been insisting to Doro- 
thea that Will had slid below her socially. Con- 
fourfd Casaubon ! 

Will re-entered the drawing-room, took ap his 
hat, and looking irritated us he advanced toward 
Mrs. Lydgate, who had seated herself at her 
work-table, said : 

‘*It is alweys fatal te have music or poetry 
interrupted. May I come another day and just 
finish about the rendering of * Lungi dal caro 
bene ?’” 

‘*T shall be happy to be taugbt,” said Rosa- 
mond. ‘‘ But i am svre you admit that the in- 
terruption was a very beautiful one. I quite 
envy your acquaintance with Mrs. Casaubon, 
Is she very clever? She looks as if she were.” 

‘* Really, I never thought about it,” said Will, 
sulkily. 

‘*That is just the answer Tertius gave me, 
when I first asked him if she were handsome. 
What is it that you gentlemen are thinking of 
when you are with Mrs. Casaubon ?” 

‘* Herself,” said Will, not indisposed to pro- 
voke the charming Mrs. Lydgate. ‘* When one 
sees a perfect woman, one never thinks of her 
attributes—one is conscious of her presence.” 

‘* f shall be jealous when Tertius goes to Lo- 
wick,” said Rosamond, dimpling, and speaking 
with aery lightness. ‘* He will come back and 
think nothing of me.” 

‘** That does not seem to have been the effect on 
Lydgate hitherto. Mrs. Casaubon is too unlike 
other women for them to be compared with her.”’ 


‘*You are a devout worshiper, I perceive. ) 
\| Bulstrode’s exertions, and in a great degree to 


You often see her, | suppose.” 

‘*No,” said Will, almost pettishly. ‘* Wor- 
ship is usually a matter of theory rather than of 
practice. But I am practicing it to excess just 
at this moment—I must really tear myself away.” 

‘*Pray come again some evening: Mr. Lyd- 
gate will like to hear the music, aud I can not 
enjov it so well without him.” 

Vhen her husband was at home again, Rosa- 
mond said, standing in front of him and holding 
his coat collar with both her hands, ‘* Mr. Ladis- 
law was bere singing with me when Mrs. Casau- 
bun came in. He seemed vexed. Do you think 
he disliked her seeing him at our house? Sure- 
ly your position is more than equal to his—what- 
ever may be his relation to the Casaubons.” 

‘*No, no; it must be something else if he 
were really vexed. Ladi-law is a sort of gypsy ; 
he thinks nothing of leather and prunella. 

‘* Music apart, he is not always very agreea- 
ble. Do you like him?” 

“**Yes: I think he is a good fellow: rather 
miscellaneous and bric-a-brac, but likable.” 

‘* Do you know, I think he adores Mrs. Casau- 
bon.” 

**Poor devil!”* said Lydgate, smiling and 
pinching his wife's ears. 

Rosamond felt herself beginhing to know a 
great deal of the world, especially in discovering 
—what when sie was in her unmarried girlhood 
had heen inconceivable to her except as a dim 
tragedy in by-gone costumes—that women, even 
after marriage, might make conquests and en- 
slave men. At that time young ladies in the 
country, even when educated at Mrs. Lemon's, 
read little French literature later than Racine, 
and public prints had not cast their present mag- 
nificent illumination over the scandals of lite. 
Still vanity, with a woman's whole mind and 
day to work in, can construct abundantly on 
alight hints, especially on such a hint as the pos- 
sibility of indefinite conquests. How delightful 
to make captives from the throne of marriage 
with a husband as crown prince by your side— 
himself in fact a subject—while the captives look 
up forever hopeless, losing their rest probably, 
and if their appetite too, so much the better ! 
But Rosamond'’s romance turned at present 
chiefly on her crown prince, and it was enough 
to enjoy his assured subjection. When he said, 
** Poor devil!” she asked, with playful curi@sity, 

Why so?” 

‘* Why, what can a man do when he takes to 
adoring one of you mermaids? He only ueglects 
his work and runs up bills.” 

‘*IT am sure you do not neglect vour work. 
You are always at the Hospital, or seeing poor 
patients, or thinking about some doctors quar- 
rel; and then at home you always want to pore 
over your microscope and phials. Confess you 
like those things better than me.” 

** Haven't you ambition to want your husband 
to be something better than a Middlemarch doc- 
tor?” said Lydgate, letting his hands fall on to 
his wife’s shoulders, and looking at her with af- 
fectionate gravity. ‘*I shall make you learn my 
favorite bit from an old poet : 


What I want, Rosy, is to do worthy the writing 
—and to write out myself what I have done. A 
man must work, to do that, my pet.” 

**Of course I wish you to make discoveries : 
nd one could more wish you to attain a high po- 
sition in some bétter place than Middlemarch. 
You can not say that I have ever tried to hinder 

ou from working. But we can not live like 
rmits. You are not discontented with me, 
Tertius ?” 
** No, dear, no. I am too entirely contented.” 
* Bat what did Mrs, Casaubon want to say to 
?” 

** Merely to ask about her husband's health. 
But I think she is going to be splendid to our 
New Hospital: I think she will give us two hun- 
dred a year.” 

CHAPTER XLIV. 
“TI would not the coast, bpt steer 
Out in by of the 

Wuerw Dorothea, walking round the laurel- 
a plots of the New Hospital with Lydgate, 
learned from 


him that there were no signs 


of change in Mr. Casaubon’s bodily condition, 
beyoud the mental sign of anxiety to know the 
truth about his illness, she was silent for a few 
moments, wondering whether she had said or 
done any thing to rouse this new anxiety. Lyd- 
gate, not willing to Jet slip an opportunity of fur- 
thering a favorite purpose, ventured to say : 

‘**T don’t know whether your or Mr. Casau- 

bon’s attention has been drawn to the needs of 
our New Hospital. Circumstances have made 
it seem rather egotistic in me to urge the sub- 
ject, but that is not my fault: it is because there 
is a fight being made against it by the other med- 
ical men. I think you are generally interested 
in such things, for I remember that when F first 
had the pleasure of seeing you at Tipton Grange 
before your marriage you were asking me some 
questions about the way in which the health of 
the poor was affected by their miserable hous- 
ing.” 
** Yes, indeed,” said Dorothea, brightening. 
**T shall be quite grateful to you if you will tell 
me how | can help to make things a little better. 
Every thing of that sort has slipped away from 
me since | have been married. I mean,” she 
said, after a moment s hesitation, *‘that the peo- 
ple in our village are tolerably comfortable, and 
my mind has been too much taken up for me to 
inquire further. But here—in such a place as 
Middlemarch—there must be a great deal to be 
done.” 

‘There is every thing to be done,” said Lyd- 
gate, with abrupt energy. ‘* And this Hospital 
is a capital piece of work, due entirely to Mr. 


his money. But one man cant do every thing 
in a scheme of this sort. Of course he looked 
forward to help. And now there's a mean, petty 
feud set up aguinst the thing in the town by cer- 
tain persons who want to make it a failure.” 

** What can be their reasons ?” said Dorothea, 
with naive surprise. 

‘“*Chiefly Mr. Bulstrode’s unpopularity, to begin 
with. Half the town would almost take trouble 
for the sake of thwarting him. In this stupid 
world most people never consider that a thing is 


good to be done unless it is done by their own 


set. I had no connection with Bulstrude before 
I came here. I look at him quite impartially, 
and | see that he has sume notions—that he bas 
set things on foot—which I can turn to goud 
pablic purpose. If a fair number of the better 
educated men went to work with the belief that 
their observations might contribute to the reform 
of medica] doctrine and practice, we should soon 
see a change for the better. ‘That's my point of 
view. I-hold that by refusing to work with Mr. 
Bulstrode I should be turning my back on an 
opportunity of making my profession more gen- 
erally serviceable.” 

‘*T quite agree with you,” said Dorothea, at 
once fascinated by the situation sketched in Lyd- 
gate’s words. ‘* But what is there against Mr. 
Bulstrode ? I know that my undle is friendly 
with him.” 

‘** People don’t like his religious tone,” said 
Lydgate, breaking off there.- 

‘** That is all the stronger reason for despising 
such an opposition,” said Dorothea, leoking at 
the affairs of Middlemarch by the light of the 

utions. 

‘*To put the matter quite fairly, they have 
other objections to him: he is masterful and 
rather unsociable, and he is concerned with trade, 
which bas complaints of its own that I know 
nothing about. But what has that to do with 
the question whether it would not be a fine thing 
to esfiblish here a more valuable hospital than 
any they have in the county? ‘The immediate 
motive to the opposition, however, is the fact 
that Bulstrode has put the medical direction into 
my hands. Of course I am glad of that. It 
gives me an opportunjty of doing some good 
work—and I am aware that I| have to justify his 
choice of me. But the consequence is, that the 
whole profession in Middlemarch have set them- 
selves tooth and nail against the Hospital, and 
not only refuse to co-operate themselves, but try 
to blacken the whole affair and hinder subscrip- 
tions.” 


** How ty!” exclaimed Dorothea, in- 
dignantly 


‘*I suppose one must expect to fight one’s 
way: there is hardly any thing to be done with- 
out it. And the ignorance of people about here 
is stupendous. I don’t lay claim to any thing 
but having used some opportunities which have 
not cume within every body’s reach; but there 
is no, stifling the offense of being young, and a 
new-comer, and happening to know something 
more than the old inhabitants. Still, if I believe 
that I ean set going a better method of treat- 
ment—if I believe that I can pursue certain ob- 
servations and inquiries which may be a lasting 
benefit to madieal practice, I should be a base 
truckler if I allowed any consideration of persona] 
comfort to hinder me. And the course is all the 
clearer from there being no salary if question to 
put my persistence in an equivocal light.” 

**T am glad you have told me this, Mr. Lyd- 
gate,” suid Dorothea, cordially. ‘‘I feel sure 
I can help a little. I have some money, and 
don’t know what to do with it—that is often an 
uncomfortable thought to me. I am sure I can 
spare two hundred a vear for a grand purpose 
like this. How happy you must be, to know 
things that you feel sure will do great good! I 
wish I could awake with that knowledge every 
morning. ‘There seems to be so much trouble 
taken that one can hardly see the good of!” 

There was a melancholy cadence in Dorothea's 
voice as she spoke these last words. But she 
presently added, more cheerfully, ‘‘ Pray come 
to Lowick and tell us more of this. I will men- 
tion the subject to Mr. Casaubon. I must hast- 


en home now.” 
She did mention it that evening, and said that 


she should like to subscribe two hundred a year 


| —she had seven hundred a year, as the equiva- 


lent of her own fortune, settled on her at her 
marriage. -Mr. Casaubon made no objection be- 
yond a passing remark that the sum might be 
disproportionate in relation to other good objects, 
but when Dorotiea in her ignorance resisted that 
suggestion, he acquiesced. He did not care him- 
self about spending money, and was net reluctant 
to give it. If he ever felt keenly any question 
of money it was through the medium of another 
passion than the love of material property. 

Dorothea told him that she had seen Lydgate, 
and recited the gist of her conversation with him 
about the Hospital. Mr. Casaubon did not ques- 
tion her further, but he felt sure that she had 
wished to know what had passed between Lyd- 
gate and himself. ‘* She knows that I know,” 
said the ever-restless voice within; but that in- 
crease of tacit knowledge only thrust further off 
any confidence between them. He distrusted 
her affection; and what loneliness is more lone- 
ly than distrust ? 


ENGAGED FOR MONEY. 
(See Illustration on Page 797.) 


‘*Two souls with but a single thought, 
Two hearts that beat as one.”” Ah, yes! 
There may be such a thing indeed, 
ut not for me, I must confess. 
Two souls with not a single thought 
In common, is the case just here; 
Two hearts that beat in different time, - 
And mine—indifferent quite, I fear. 


Ah, me! there was a time when I 
Imagined love was something true, 
When life was sunshine oer atid oer, 
And joys for me formed ever new. 
The river-bank whereon we sit 
To-day, with pulses dull and slow, 
Was once the trvysting-place where two, 
With clasped hands, watched the waters flow. 


But all too soon that dream was o'er: 

I learned a lesson hard, though true; 
The romance of this life is short, 

And love, I find, is shorter too. 
So now my hand I've given away; 

My heart ?—well, that remains my own. 
I wonder if the old man dreams 

I marry him for wealth alone? 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


WE have already given an account of the op- 
erations on the part of the United States Com- 
missioner of Fish and Fisheries during the pres- 
ent season, having as their object the stocking 
of the waters of the Mississippi River with shad ; 
also of the efforts of a similar character on the 

art of the commissioners of New York and 

onnecticut with reference to the rivers and 
lakes in those States. Arrangements have also 
been made on a large scale for the introduction 
of salmon into the waters of the United States; 
and we have every reason to hope that in the 
course of a few years this fish will be as cheap 
an article of f as shad. 

In the almost entire extinction of the salmon 
within the limits of the United States, and the 
impossibility of obtaining a sufficient supply of 
eggs from the Provinces in view of the restrict- 
ive measures adopted by the Dominion govern- 
ment, it has become necessary to seek them from 
other sources, which, itis hoped, will answer the 
desired object. The only salmon river of the 
United States offering even a moderate chance 
for this purpose is the Penobscot; and the com- 


together with some private parties, engaged Mr. 
CHARLES G. ATKINS, late Fish Commissioner of 
the State of Maine, to carry out on a large scale 
the collection and hatching of eggs after the 
plan so successfully prosecuted in 1870. This 
consists in obtaining the living fish from the 
fishermen, after their capture in the weirs, and 
nning them up in a fresh-water pond until the 
ime for <a arrives, when the eggs are 
stripped from the female and fertilized by means 
of the milt of the male. They are then devel- 
oped in a hatching house in the usual manner, 
until the eyes are visible through the shell ; aft- 
er which they may be transported to other es- 
tablishments, where the operation is compicted. 
Mr. ATKINs’s labors last year were at Orland, in 
Maine, but this year they have been conducted 
at Bucksport, where, on the Ist of September 
last, he had about 600 fine salmon in good health 
and condition. 

A certain part of the ex 
of Mr. ATK1Ns is defray 
apprepriation, and it is ho 
ber 0 will be available 
the part of the United States 

In addition to these, however, about half a 
million of eggs are expected from the Rhine, 
the German government to 
present to the United States 250,000 impreg- 
nated eggs, and 250,000 have been engaged by 
the commissioner from a private establishment. 
These eggs will all be taken from healthy large 
fish, of a size averaging considerably more than 
those of the Penobscot River; and as the Ameri- 
can and Euro salmon are believed to be 
identical, the introduction of this fresh blood 
into the waters of the United States will doubt- 
less result very advantageously, apart from the 
increase in the numbers of the fish. 

With a view of securing a still further supply 
the commissioner has dispatched Mr. Livine- 
STON STONE, an accomplished salmon-culturist 
and fish-breeder, to the upper Sacramento River, 
where an establishment will be started for tak- 
ing the spawn and developing it to a proper de 
gree for transportation. It is impossible at 
present, of course, to determine what number 
will thus be obtained, but a large supply is hoped 
for; and as these fish belong to a region compar- 
atively mild, and where they spawn consideru- 
bly earlier than the Eastern salmon, it may be 
advisable to reserve them for such rivers as the 
James, the Potomac, the Susquehanna, the Del- 
aware, the Hudson, and those of the south side 
of New England, as also for experiment in the 
great lakes. 

This salmon will be a decided acquisition to 
any of our Eastern waters, as, although of a dif- 


nse of this enterprise 
from the government 

that a large num- 
for distribution on 


ferent species from the Salmo salar, it is, if any 
| thing, superior to it in flayor and richness, be- 


missioners of several of the New England States, 


sides being characterized by a much more dee 
ly red color. The question of the most suitable 
disposition of these egys will probably be dis- 
cussed at a meeting of the Fish Commissioners 
of the States and of the members of the Fish- 
Culturists’s Association, which is to be held 
about the middle of October. 


A meeting of the New French Association for 
the Advancement.of Science was announced to 
be held at Bordeaux from the 5th to. the 12th 
of September last, and it was expected that, be- 
sides the reading of the papers and the conse 
quent discussions, numerous excursions into 
the interesting localities in the vicinity would 
be made, 


After many months of voyaging, and with va- 
rying success as to the objects of her mission, 
the Hassler, with Professor AGassiz and party 
on board, has reached the end of ber journey, 
having come to anchor in the harbor of San 
Francisco on the 31st of August. After leaving. 
Acapulco, as referred to in our lust account o 
her movements, the vessel proceeded to Mag- 
dalena Bay, where the settlement of orchilla 

therers was visited, and extensive shore col- 
ections made, umong others a large number 
of fishes, several of which were new to science. 
On the 14th of August the party arrived at San 
Diego, the vicinity of which wus also explored 
pretty thoroughly, the Hassler having remained 
some time to look after a reported sunken rock, 
which, however, was not found. 

On renewing the voyage they had a pleasant 
run of three days, part of the time through 
heavy fog banks, and finally entered the harbor 
of San Francisco on the 3lst, as already men- 
tioned. We wait with much interest the official 
report of Professor Acassiz himself of the re 
sults of the expedition, as the partial accounts 
that have been published have —_ mainly de 
rived from the pens of newspaper correspond- 
ents; and before a critical investigation of the 
collections and observations could be made. 

There seems to have been less done in the 
way of deep-sea dredgings than had been hoped 
for, in censequence of the loss of dredging ap- 
paratus off the coast of Chili. No indications 
of deep-sea ce in the Pacific have been 
made public. The notes upon the geology of 


the country by Professor AGassiz, in reference 


to the glacial period of the southern portion of 
South America, are of very great importance, 
and can not fail to command attention. The in- 
vestigations upon the penetration of light, and 
the influenge of actinic rays at various depths, 
are alsu believed to be capable of infportunt ap- 
plications in the general theory of biological and 
physical influences iu tee waters. 

A large amount of wOrk was done in making 
photographic and other pictures of the objects 
met with. The most decided success, however, 
seems to have been in the collection of speci- 
mens of natural history for the museum at Cam- 
bridge, 3500 gallons of alcohol having been ex- 
pended in their preparation. The result will be 
to render the Cambridge collection byefar the 
richest in the world in fishes and many other 
marine animals. It is announced that Professor 
AGassiz will remain a short time in San Francis- 
co, after which he will return to his home; and 
we trust,in renewed health and strength, and 
able to undertake at once the elaboration of bis 
scientific results aud their prescntation to the 
expectant public. 


The International Congress of Weights and 
Measures, the meeting of which in Paris was in- 
terrupted by the breaking out of the French- 
German war, was announced to be held on the 
2lst to the 24th of September. 


The death of Sir ANDRew at the 
of seventy-five years, is recorded as having tak- 
en place in London early in August last. This 
gentleman, apart from his medical connection, 
was well known through his great work, enti- 
tled ‘‘ Illustrations of the Zoology of South Af- 
rica,’’ which is still a standard book of refer- 
ence. He was Director-General of the Army 
Medical Department from 1851 to 1858, and his 
thorough knowledge of the tribes of So Af- 
rica enabled him to furnish important informa- 
tion and advice to the government in reference 
to = disposition of atlairs in that part of tho 
worl 


The British division of the North Américan 
Boundary Expedition has reached this country 
aud proceeded to Pembina to join the Unit 
States force organized for that purpose by the 
War Department. It consists of about fifty per- 
sons, principally men of the Royal Engineers, 
who have lately undergone a thorough course 
of instruction preparatory to this work at the 
School of Military Engineering. The party is 
under command of Captain A. FeaTaerston- 
HAUGH, and is expected to be engaged five years 
in the servic 


The practical result of the introduction of 
salmon irfto suita.le rivers is well shown by the 
report, lately pu lished, of experiments made 
in the German r.ver Weser, by ScHIEBER (the 
Inspector of Fisseries at Hameln), about 120 
miles from the n outh, where the river empties 
into tae Germar Ocean. In April, 1858, 80,000 
eggs, ten weeks old, were deposited; in 1859, 
31,000; and in .860, 29,000. As the -result, at 
the expiration of four years the number of 
salmon taken t Hameln had increased five- 
fold, and in 186 eightfold. Up to 1862 the catch 
at Hameln bad . mounted to from 400 to 500 fish 
annually; whi-e in 1862, 2600 were taken; in 1863, 

in 1864, 5000. 
In 1862 and 1863 no young were introduced, 
and consequently in 1865 only 1500 tish were tak- 
en; in 1866, 1100; and in 1867, 900. Mr. 
concludes, from his investigations, that the 
riod of four years elapses between the betehing 
of the egys and the return of the fish to the 
breeding ground, at which time it has attained 
a weight of from five toeight pounds. The num- 
ber actually taken at Hamelin, however, is no 
criterion of the yield, since scarcely more than 
one-third ascena as bigh as that poiut, the re- 
mainder finding satisf®ctory breeding places ig 
the shallow gravel-beds below. 

When the temperature of the water exceeded 
60° the salmon appeared to be exhausted, and 
unable to continue their active efforts at ascend- 
ing the river, and waited for the cooling of the 
water, either by a change of cxternal tempcra- 
ture or by a rise from the upper springs. 
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MACKEREL FISHING 


MacKEREL fishing affords a liveli jood to a 
large number of the hardiest Mhabita'its of our 
Northeastern coast. ‘The fishery is j-ursued at 
sea in schooners of from thirty to on | hundred 
and twenty tons. Operations comme.ice in the 
latter part of March, when the mack: rel return 
to our coast from their winter's absen: e in more 
southern waters, and last until the e d of No- 
vember. By that time the fish, and th ir relent- 
less pursuers also, have made the en} ire circuit 
of our Eastern coast, from the capes of Dela- 
ware, where they first appear in early spring, to 
the extreme borders of Maine and th:: bays of 
British America, and back again as ‘ar as the 
headland of Cape Cod. Thence, abou:; Thanks- 
giving-day, the fish take their departu 3 for win- 
ter-q uarters. 

Our illustration on page 793 has re ‘erence to 
the near shore mackerel fishery on. the New 
England coast. During the season th’) most ex- 
perienced fishermen of a village or temporary 
settlement acf as signal-men for thei? compan- 
ions, and keep a constant look-out, {:om some 
elevated point, for the appearance of «; school of 
mackerel. The instant one is sight'd the in- 
formation is signaled to the whole cc mmunity, 
who hasten to put to sea to secure the ‘ich spoils 
awaiting their hooks and lines. 


A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE. 


Br JAMES PAYN, 


Author of “ Won—Not Wooed,” “Carly/n'’s Year,” 
“One of the Family,” “‘A Beggar on Horse- 
back,” “‘ Bred in the Bone,” etc., ‘tc. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. . 
A HOMEOPATHIC REMEDY. 


Ow the same night in-which that ghtstly vision 
manifested itself to Mrs. Tyndall her husband 
was hurrying to Daneton by the nizht mail. 
The-train bad been late at starting, aid the en- 
gine-man was doing his best to make ‘1p for the 
lost time. ‘The wind and the train were speed- 
ing in the same direction: so fiercels' sped the 
iron horse that the train outstripped the wind ; 
and yet, to Arthur's mind, impatien: and dis- 
turbed with the sense of peril to his darling, it 
seemed to be creeping along at the speed of a 
stage wagon. ‘Though his carriage swerved and 
staggered in the envious blast, he wuld often 
stand up, and, holding by the arm-si.raps, peer 
through the window to satisfy himself »f the rate 
of their advance, and to Wy to discovir how far 
they were. ‘It was cold, but he was in fever- 
heat with anxiety and objectless rage. He had 
been summoned to London on a fvol’s errand by 
a telegram of which Adair, from whdm it had 

urported to come, knew nothing ; but he would 
ve been well content-to put up with the annoy- 
ance and inconvenience to which he‘ had been 
subjected, could he have felt sure tht nothing 
worse would come of it, not to him, bui, to anoth- 
er. He could not divorce himself fran the ap- 
rehension that semething threatened “is wife in 
Bis absence; that the false summons had been 
dispatched for the purpose of separatii g them— 
of causing Jenny to be left alone and «nprotect- 
ed at Daneton. He had no suspicion of any 
particular person, for though he ha! enemies 
of his own—as who has not who tas mixed 
with the world, and is worthy of the name of 
man ?—nay, bitter enemies even, such as Paul 
Jones and Allardyce—Jenny, so far a; he knew, 
had none. How could she have? Viho would 
have the heart to harm a being so genile and in- 
offensive, and yet so charitable towar#| even the 
arrogant and unfriendly? ‘The very shought of 
it made him grind his teeth and clinch nis hands, 
so that, had he had a companion on his journey, 
he might have been excused for thijkking him 
mad. At times he shifted his placé’ from side 
to side in the carriage, as though it wire a cage, 
and he a wild beast, restless and half’ mad with 
bis enforced confinement.. At every stoppage 
of the train he would impatiently tl:rust down 
the window, and when the whistle sounded, and 
the speed was slackened through tunnels and 
over bridges, he cursed the caution that dictated 
the delay. On the branch line, where th pace was 
slower, and the end of the journey clos? at hand, 
his anxiety became almost insupportab/e, and he 
could hardly refrain from opening ths carriage 
door and leaping out, as though he would have 
gained time that way. Aft last, however, just as 
the gray dawn was breaking, they reached Dane- 


ton. There was no vehicle at that early hour, 


but a young sailor, whose boat he had occasion- 
ally hired, was at the station to carry his port- 
manteaa. i 

‘** All well, I hope, at the Dormers?” said 
Arthar, with as careless an air as hé could as- 
sume, as they stepped out together |priskly to- 
ward the village. 

‘*Why, no, Sir,” answered the other, reluc- 
tantly; ‘*‘ your good lady is nut well; iiadeed, she 
has been very ill; but I was to be sire to tell 
you, the doctor said, that she was j-etting on 
quite as well as could be expetted.” 

?—the doctor? Good Heavenii! has she 
met with any accident?” f 

** Well, I don’t know rightly, Sir; bat she has 
had a bit of a fright.” rs 

**A fright! Who has frightened har?” ask- 
ed Arthar, passionately, all his suspicisns, which 
had given place to mere alarm at what he sup- 
posed to be an attack of indispositio.;, at once 
returning with new force. f 

**Oh, nobody, Sir; indeed, I shonli| think no 
ene would be so cruel, But being at the 
Dormers in a gale like that of last ight is fit 
to frighten any lady, in my opinion. [he wind, 


I’ve heard it said, makes more to-do in that old 
house than ever it makes at sea.” 

‘‘ But my wife is not one to be frightened at 
the wind, lad. You are sure she is getting bet- 
ter 

** Quite sure, Sir; only the worst is—which I 
didn’t like to tell you—the poor little baby-boy is 
dead.—Now dont take on, Sir; she really is 
getting bet—” But Arthur was already out of 
hearing, having started at full speed for home. 

To think that his beloved Jenny should have 
been without him in her time of trouble, and 
when it had ended thus, that he should not have 
been nigh to comfort her, went to his very heart. 
He did not think of his own loss—much as he 
had looked forward to that promise, of which the 
fulfillment was not to be—but only of his wife’s 
pain and disappointment. At the house door 
Mrs. Weeks was waiting for him, with woman's 
tenderness expressed in her rugged features. 

** You have heard about it all, I see, Sir. 
Well, your dear wife is better; and very, very 
anxious to see you.—No, not that way, Sir: we 
have changed her room, so that we might all be 
nearer to her in case you should not have re- 
turned.” 

At the door of a bed-chamber next the little 
drawing-room stood the village doctor, a tall, 
weather-beaten old fellow, with a long skinny 
finger at his lips. 

** Step this way, Sir, for one minute,” whisper- 
edhe. ‘‘ Your wife has fallen asleep; and her 
nurse will let us know directly she awakes. In 
the mean time I[ should like a word with you.” 

He led the way into the drawing-room, and 
closed thedoor. Arthur followed him reluctant- 
ly enough: he longed to be with Jenny; ‘* and 
yet,” thought he, with that acquiescence in the 
medical fiat which men of his character always 

y where others are concerned, though rarely 
in their own case, ‘‘ the doctor must know best.” 

** Your wife has bad a bad time of it in your 
absence, Mr. Tyndall. Something or other, or 
perhaps nothing—one can never tell in these 
cases, without knowing something of the patient 
—gave her a sad shock last night. She has been 
prematurely confined, and the child is dead, 
though it was not born so; I say that because 
it may be of importance in a legal point of view.” 

‘* But how is she now? How is she getting 
on?” broke in Arthur, impatiently. 

‘** Charmingly—bea-u-tifully ; this sleep is it- 
self an excellent sign; but there is a complica- 
tion. She has no fever to speak of; and yet she 
is delirious—sees things, you know. This is 
unusual. ‘The question is, why does she see 
things?” ‘The doctor blew out his cheeks, as 
though he were Rumor in some very highly col- 
ored allegorical painting, and paused for a reply. 

**Sees things! What things?” inquired Ar- 
thur, in amazement. 

**'That is just what we want to know,” said the 
doctor. ‘*If it’s animals, I should know how to 
treat her; if it’s vegetables, I should know how 
to treat her. That is to say, if it is a wild beast, 
for instance, I lower the system ; whereas, if it is 
a well-remembered landscape, I give stimulants. 
My own impression is, she sees wild beasts. Can 
you tell me?” 

Arthur shook his head. 

** Is she fond of exciting reading—novels with 
a good deal of blood and thunder in them, and so 
forth ?” 

**Certainly not.” 

*“*Um! Then the exciting cause is more im- 
mediate; the probability is that she was fright- 
ened by arat. She is always looking up at the 
rafters of the room, as though expecting to seb 
something unpleasant there. I thought it better 
to have her removed from the chamber where 
she met with this distressing disaster; but I ex- 
amined it carefully, and my notion is that she 
saw a rat—this house is full of them—run along 
the top of the partition wall. I may be wrong; 
such is my conviction. »What do you think ?” 

** T remember the partition wall,” said Arthur, 
doubtfully, *‘ and I've seen rats in the house.” 

** Very good: then combine your information. 
If I am right, she must be lowered.—That knock 
at the wall is from the nurse, to say your wife is 
awake. I have given orders that she is not to 
be left alone an instant night or day. Keep 
an eye to that yourself, Sir, for it is important. 
Now go and say a few words to her, while I step 
in next door, where, curiously enough, I have 
another patient, and a much worse case, in Mrs. 
Newton.” 

Though only twenty-four hours had elapsed 
since Arthur had parted from his wife, he found 
her sadly altered. She smiled upon him loving- 
ly, but very, very feebly ; and when he came and 
sat by her bedside, she had hardly strength to 
take his hand in hers. Weak as she was, the 
dector had given orders that althongh she should 
on no account be questioned on the matter, if she 
seemed desirous to speak of what had happened 
on the previous night, she should be encouraged 
todo so. But up to that moment she had not 
alluded to it. All that was known of the affair 
was that a little before midnight a piercing scream 
rang through the house, apparently proceeding 
from her room, and that her maid and Mrs. 
Weekg on reaching it found the door locked on 
the inside. On obtaining no reply to their re- 
quest for admittance, Mrs. Weeks had sent for 
a short ladder, used for getting on the roof from 
the attics, by help of which the maid had climbed 
over the partition wall from the dressing-room, 
and descended into Mrs. Tyndall's chamber. 
She had found her lying on the floor, close be- 
side the table, in a faint or fit of some kind ; and 
before the doctor could be summoned she was 
taken very ill, and prematurely delivered of a 
child that only lived a few minutes. The cause 
of the alarm which had brought about these un- 
happy results was totally unknown; but the doo- 
tor—who was a shrewd old fellow, though 
much better versed in human nature than in the 
science of his craft— judged, as we have seen, from 


the direction of the patient’s eyes and the terror 
expressed in them, that it was something in con- 
nection with the partition wll that had excited 
her fears. Hence it was that, under pretense 
of greater convenience, he had had her removed 
into anothér apartment. . Even to her basband 
Jenny said nothing of what had frightened her ; 
but by her nestling touch and gppealing eyes it 
was easy to see what a comfort and protection 
his ce afforded her; and” that even yet 
she lay in dread of a repetition of that some- 
thing which, whether it was soand or sight, had 
given ber a shock from which mind and body 
were recovering only by very slow degrees. All 
that Arthur knew for certain was that no rat 
that ever wore tail would have so terrified his 
brave, sensible Jenny ; but somehow he could not 
shake off the distressing impression that some 
vile person—and that the same who had had 
a hand in summoning him by telegragh t town 
—had played a trick on her, with results beyond 
what his or her malice could, it was charitable to 
suppose, have looked for. With this idea fixed 
in his mind, he was not only a very Argas in his 
watch over Jenny lest any further should 
be attempted, but longed with eagerness for the 
discovery of some clew to this infamous wretch 


‘who had robbed him of offspring, and almost of 


wife as well; and it cost him no little effort to 
obey the doctor’s command, and avoid question- 
ing Jenny tothis end. At last, after many days, 
and when Jenny was sufficiently recovered to be 
moved to the sofa, the doctor withdrew his veto ; 
and taking for his opportanity a clear, cheery 
morning, when the sea was dimpled with smiles, 
and the shore aglow with sunshine, and when 
even the Dormers itself looked bright and home- 
like, he put the wished-for question: ** And 
when are you going to tell me, my darling, what 
it was that frightened you that night when I 
left you alone so cruelly ?” 

For a full minute there was no reply: then 
shuddering, as though the terror was on her still, 
and clasping his hand in wofal entreaty, she an- 
swered: ** Don’t ask me, Arthur. Never ask 
me that. Believe it to be a foolish fancy not 
worth telling, or a something too shocking and 
horrible to relate—but only spare me the recital 
of it. The very thought of it is painful and dis- 
tressing to me to the last sh 

‘*You have said enough, dear,” said Arthur, 
kindly, though unable to repress a litilasigh. ‘‘I 
would not willingly give you a moment's pain.” 

The tears stcod in Jenny's eyes. ‘‘ How good 
and kind you areto me!” saidshe. ‘I know it 
is not right to have a secret from yon, who, I 
know, have none from me. I have tried to leave 
you one—it was very silly of me, but it seemed 
az though that would be some excuse for my own 
silence—in never asking you what took you up 
to town.” 

‘* Nay, darling, but I-wish to tell you that, 
whether you ask it or not; for on your knowing 
it may nd in some sort the elucidation of 
what has happened (I do not ask what it was), 
and indirectly the recovery of your health and 
spirits.” She shook her head, with a sad smile, 
buPlet him goon. ‘‘I mean, darling, that if 
there is any mystery about the matter—and there 
is, is there not ?—well, that, at least, ought to 
be explained. I was summoned to town by a 
forged telegram. Jack never sent it, nor knew 
any thing about it. ‘The only object of its being 
sent, so far as I can see, was to get me away 
from you; to leave you unprotected. In my 
opinion, we have been the victims of some vile 
plot. J have certainly been imposed upon ; and 
I think that you have also.” 

**No, Arthar, no.” Again she shuddered, 
and hid her face, as though to shut some dread- 
ful picture from her gaze in his faithfal breast. 

** Well, well, I was wrong, then; and we will 
say no more about it.” ; a 

Greatly chagrined by this failure to extract her 
story, Arthur related what had passed between 
them to the doctor. 

‘**'That’s bad,” said the old fellow, thought- 
fully; **tbat’s very bad. It’s not natural, and 
therefore very unwholesome, that any woman 
should have a secret all to herself. In my opin- 
ion, Mrs. ‘Tyndall will never be what was 
again till she has relieved her mind upon this 
subject. Now, look here, my good Sir. I am 
no homeopathist— Heaven forbid—bat like cures 
like, as it begets it. Mave you any little secret 
of your own which you have hitherto—for rea- 
sons that have doubtless seemed sufficient for 
you—kept from Mrs. Tyndall? You have, I see. 
Well, if it isn’t a very damaging one—I mean 
not personally damaging (and even if it is, that 
excellent wife of yours would forgive you) ; well, 
take my advice, and tell it her. A sudden con- 
fidence is what a woman can seldom receive un- 
moved, and it is almost certain to produce a re- 
— That might be unpleasant in some 
cases—hey ?” 


‘* No, I was not thinking of that,” said Ar- 
thur, smiling in spite of himself; ‘‘ but it is quite 
true that I have a secret of my own, never re- 
vealed except to one dear friend.” 

‘** Female?” said the doctor, sharply, with a 
twitch of his venerable eye. © 

**No; male. It is a very strange secret, and 
one that I should be unwilling to tell to any 
one.” 

** All the better: tell Aer, my good Sir.” 

** T must add, too,” returned Arthur, “ that its 
nature is sad—and indeed shocking—and I should 
almost fear that the revelation of it would tend 
to make Mrs. Tyndall even more alarmed and 
nervous than she is at present.” 

** Not.a bit of it,” said the doctor, confidently. 
**One horror drives out another, like a pellet in 
a popgun. Tell her.” | 

Accordingly, some days afterward, when Jen- 
ny, though upon the sofa, was almost well 
enough to “‘ get about,” Arthur found occasion 
to administer this mental prescription. ‘‘If this 
bitter weather would but change,” she had been 


saying (for the snow had been fulling tust wich. 
out), ‘‘and the doctor would let me leave this 
place, I do think I should pick up some strength 
and spirits.” 

** But the sea air was recommended to you, 
my darling,” reasoned Arthur, “and before you 
were taken ill you seemed to be delighted with 
Daneton.” 


** Ah, yes,” replied she, with an involuntary 
sigh; then added, cheerfully, ‘‘but then we 
women are so changeable.” 

*“*I don’t say that,” said her husband, gravely. 
““One may like a place at one time, and not at 
another. Did you ever notice, for instance, how 
the very mention of Brussels is abhorrent to me? 
—a town which, for some days, I found by no 
means distasteful, bat which subsequent events 
made so.” 

** Yes, indeed,” answered Jenny, seriously 
enoogh, though not with one-half the interest 
she would have felt in the matter had not her 
mind been monopolized and overshadowed by her 
recent experience, from the recollection of which 
she could never wholly escape, ‘‘ I have often re- 
marked it, Arthur, wondered what could have 
happened at a city which others deem so pleas- 
ant to make it so far otherwise to you.” 

*“*T will tell you, Jenny,” said he, gravely. 
** At Brussels I became the victim of one of the 
most distressing illusions that ever man experi- 
enced. It was within a few weeks, you know, 
after I had lost Helen— What is the matter, 
darling ? Do I alarm you ?” 

**No, no,” said Jenny, harriedly. She had 
raised herself upon her elbow, and was looking 
into his face with a mixture of anxiety and awe 
for which he was wholly unable to account. 
** Pray, pray, go on.” 

** Well, I am not sure that I ought to do so," 
said Arthur, doubtfally; ‘‘for though you are 
the most sensible of women when you are well 
and strong, and would be the first to discredit such 
a tale under ordinary circumstances, I scarcely 
like to tell it you in your nt enfeebled state 
lest you should believe it. Still I have long felt 
that I ought to have no secrets from yourself, 
thongh you keep one from me.” 

**'Tell me, Arthur ; oh, do, pray, tell me!” reit- 
erated Jenny, unconscious, in her excitement, of 
this allusion to her own reticence. ‘‘It can do 
me no harm to Aear of any thing, believe me.” 

** Then she has seen something,” thought Ar- 
thar to himself: ‘‘the doctor is right.—Well, 
Jenny, you must remember that though the 
thing I am about to speak of did make a most 
extraordinary impression on me, both at the time 
and afterward, it was but fancy after all, as Jack, 
who saw me at my worst, was very resolute to 
urge. I was alone, and in low spirits, just as 
you were when you were taken ill the other night ; 
and at such times the mind is liable to false im- 
pressions, to confuse facts with fancies.” 

She nodded impatiently, but never taking her 
eyes off his, and he went on: 

** Well, to make a long s short, at a cer- 
tain nerade which I at —not for frol- 
ic’s sake, Heaven knows, but to distract my mind, 
which was forever brooding upon the I saw 
the strangest vision—six. weeks after she was dead 


| and buried, Jenny—” 


**] knew it; I felt it was coming,” cried Jen- 
ny, with a face as white and damp as the snow 
upon the pane. ‘* You saw Helen face to face ; 
and I have seen her too.” 


CHAPTER XL. 
INEXPLICABLE. 


A sttence followed Jenny’s terrible words. 
She herself—clinging to her husband's te as 
though for protection against some immediate 
visitation of the thing she feared—scemed to have 
é&hausted ber powers of speech in that tremen- 
dous revelation ; while Arthur, even in that mo- 
ment of horror, was taking counsel with himeclf 
as to whether it would be for his wife's benefit to 
treat what she had just related as a mere delu- 
sion, or to discuss it with ber soberly, as bis own 
inclinations urged him to do. 

** You don't think I am mad, dearest, do you ?” 
inquired Jenny, timidly, and in a hushed voice. | 

**No, dear; no. But I do think it quite pos- 
sible that at the time you saw, or thought you 
saw, this vision your mind was shaken and un- 
hinged. You were alone, you know, and per- 
haps alarmed by the violence of the storm : some 
foolish story concerning the Dormers itself might 
you, suggesting ideas of the su- 


ur,” in Jenny, grave- 
ly, ‘‘all this is uyeless. If you think it well to 
i what I, my part, can never forget, so 
be it; but do not endeavor to explain it away. 
Not only would that be futile, but it” (here she 
shuddered, and once more cast around her that 
terror-stricken glance which always filled Ar- 
thur’s heart with tenderest pity)—"‘‘ it terrifies 
me; it seems like a sacrilegious defiance. You 
saw this with your own eyes, you say, or were 
about to say. You were so convinced of the fact 
that it made the very place of its occurrence ab- 
horrent to you, and caused you, up to this hour, 
to seal your lips concerning it, even tome. If 
lapse of time and sober argument with yourself 
have weakened the evidence of your own senses, 
that is not my case ; and it never, never will be! 
I saw your dead wife's face, Arthar, looking into 
mine, not three weeks ago: and thongh I should 


. live for a hundred-years, the recollection of what 


I saw will never fail nor fade! If you had “4 
told me what you have, it would have been 
the same; my conviction needed mot the cor- 
rpboration of your own experience. If yoa could 
to reelf and me to-morrow that that 
fad been or fanciful, it would count as noth- 


ing—nothing, so far as I am concerned. Let us, 
therefore, agree to be silent the matter al- 
together, from henceforth, we ourselves have 
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passed from this world to the other, or let us dis- 
cuss it honestly and without pretense, ‘The skep- 
ticism which with you, if | am not mistaken, is 
mere bravado, assumed with the intent of giving 
me courage, is to me rank blasphemy. I have 
seen Llelen, and [ dare not deny it.” 

** Let us discuss it, then, darling,” said Arthar, 
with great tenderness, ‘* and, as you say, honest- 
ly; which means, remember, not only the ac- 
ceptance of the evidence of our own senses, but 
the acknowledgment of the possibility of their 
having been deceived.” 

A faint, sad smile of incredulity flitted over 
Jenny's pale face, but she said nothing. 

‘In the first place,” he continued, ‘‘let me 
tell you what happened at the masquerade at 
Brussels. I was in a box, looking out on the 
stage, when I suddenly found myself the object 
of attention of a female wearing a black domino. 
She stood alone, at but a few yards off, and seem- 
ed to be regarding me intently. Her eyes had 
an angry yet eager look in them—reproachful, 
and yet tender: they were Helen's eves. ‘The 
recognition of them as such was complete and 
immediate; the mere fact of their being fixed 
on me would certainly not have filled me with 
such astonishment and awe as at once possessed 
me. I rose from my chair; and as I did so, she 
removed her mask for an instant, and revealed 
her features: they were Helen's features! I 
was as perfectly convinced that they were so as 
I was of my own existence; and vet Helen had 
then been dead and buried six weeks.” 

Here Arthur paused, and passed his handker- 
chief over his damp brow. The remembrance 
of the scene he had described was even now so 
ye and distressing that it brouglit back into 

is face the haggard, hopeless look that Jenny 
bad seen in it when, thanks to the Adairs, she 
met him at the We/come, and which her love 
and tenderness had since xo softened and effaced. 
Her loyal heart, forgetful for the moment of the 
terrors that consumed it, reproached her with 


having compelled from his lips a relation that- 


bad so cruelly moved him. 

** And what if it were Helen?’ reasoned she. 
** What if [ myself were dead, and came from 
the grave (as iny love might well impel me to 
do) to look upon you ?” 

** But you would not look reproachful, Jenny, 
as she did. It is there, alas!" sighed he, ** that 
the bitterness lies.” 

** Bat if you did not deserve the reproach ?” 
argued Jenny, boldly. 

** Yes, but I did,” was Arthur's sorrowful re- 
ply. ‘I had married her when I loved anoth- 
er; and she knew it. I had given her cause to 
know it; or at least I had not taken sufficient 
pains to hide it from her. False at first, I did 
not maintain the pretense of affection, as it was 
my duty to do: I shoald have been patient, for- 
giving, penitent, tender, always.” 

**Poor Helen!” sobbed Jenny, with genuine 
compassion for her unhappy rival—** poor Hel- 
en!’ 

**Yes; she deserves your pity, Jenny, and I 
do not. I confess my falsehood and my fuult ; 
I admit, strange and unexampled as my pun- 
ishment was, that I deserved it. I had no doubt 
that my dead wife came from the grave to re- 
proach me for my coldness and deception. I took 
the fact for granted, until an hour ago; but now 
I no longer believe it; I deny it. I defv the 
gates of the grave to open and produce her to 
me! ‘They never did; they never can!” 

** Hush, hush, Arthar!” cried Jenny, in terri- 
fied tones. ‘* What do you mean ?” 

** Listen, darling, and ‘I will tell vou. Heav- 
en is just, whatever happens, or seems to bap- 
pen. It dves not punish the innocent for the 
guilty. If the spirit of my anhappy wife had 
been permitted to haunt me, there was right in 
it; but there is something even mure impossible 
than that the laws of nature can be suspended 
—namely, that He who has the rule over all 
things, even departed spirits, can commit a 
wrong. It was a wrong if Helen was permitted 
to appear to you; agd therefore she did not do 
so. You seemed to see her, of course, as I did. 
What follows, then? This: that you and I 
have been imposed upon by the same villain. We 
two have some common eneiny, malignant, re- 
morselexs, capable of inhuman atrocities. If 
ever I mect him face to face, may lleaven have 

*mercy on his soul!” 

Arthur rose from his seat, and strode up and 
down the room in a state of irrepressible ex- 
citement; he was furious, and yet enjoyed a se- 
cret satisfaction in the reflection that he had a 
foe of flesh and blood to do batde with, with 
whom he would one day, for a surety, settle all 
accounts. 

As he looked at his wife's pale, woe-worn face 
and thought of his dead babe, his nerves seemed 
turned to steel, his blood to flame ; he forgot that 
he*had never even questioned Jenny as to the de- 
tails of what she had seen, sv positive was he in 
his own mind that her senses, by cruel and willful 
design, had been deceived. As for Jenny, she 
said nothing. Her conviction of the reality of 
the frightful vision that had been presented to 
her at the Dormers was quite unshaken ; but the 
last words of her husband, ‘*‘ We two have some 
common enemy,” had had a significance for her 
which the speaker did not suspect. Now was the 
time, if ever, to tell Arthur of the existence of 
that document which Adair had so lately demon- 
strated tq be a malicious forgery; but yet she 
hesitated to do so. The hints that he had just 
let fall concerning the unhappiness of his late 
union convinced her that these odious charges 
would distress him, even more than she had 
suspected, on account of the real basis on which 
they had been maliciously invented ; and above 
all, their disclosure would necessitate Arthur's 
becoming acquainted with Helen’s attempt on 
her life at the lasher—a secret which her gener- 
ons nature revolted at the idea of revealing. No, 
she would not tell him, was her final decision ; 


she would be loyal to her rival’s memory, not- 
withstanding that her rancor seemed to pursue 
her even beyond the tomb. 

‘“*You are silent, Jenny,” said Arthur, pres- 
ently. ‘‘Is it possible that you fail to under- 
stand that we have both been the victims of some 
infamous plot? As for your own case, can you 
suppose that my having been summoned to Lon- 
don by a forged message on the very day when 
this trick was plAyed upon yvou—that this should 
have happened to you, too, when, for the first time 
since your marriage, you were left alone and 
unprotected—was a mere coincidence? And if 
not, how is it possible that what you beheld 
could have been what you deem it tobe? Do 
departed spirits sead forged messages, think you, 
by the electric telegraph? Come, be reasuug- 
bie, like your dear old self, Jenny.” 

These arguments of her husbund, strengthened 
as they were by her own knowledge of the exist- 
ence of the document in Adair’s possession, weye 
not without their force with Jenny. For the 
first time since that lonely night at the Dormers 
she begun to believe it possible that her senses 
might on that occasion have been imposed upon ; 
but this incredulity, more welcome to her as it 
was than was ever fuith to prorelyte, eluded her 
embrace. Allowing for all artitices, and even for 
a great similarity of likeness between the face 
presented to her on the top of the partition and 
that of dead Helen—a similarity demanded by 
Arthur's case as well as her own—she could not 
yet admit to herself the possibility of ber having 
been mistaken as to the identity. It was not the 
mere features, the recollection of which carried 
conviction Wkkh it—for the face in fact was alter- 
ed from what it had been daring life, being thin- 
ner, paler, and more aged—but the expression 
of the face. For the single instant (that had 
seemed to last a lifetime) during which it had 
frowried down upon her from that strange emi- 
nence, before her senses had forsaken her, she 
had recognized in it precisely that sdme look of 
hate and jealousy which Helen's face had worn 
when she had stood beside the lasher and cried, 
‘*'Then drown, you jade!” No devilish art nor 
cunning, no chance resemblance of features, how- 
ever strong, could have reproduced that: and 
while remembering it her heart once more be- 
gan to beat with haste, her limbs to tremble, and 
the half-dethroned terror to reassume possession 
of her being. 

‘*What I have seen, Arthur, I have seen,” 
moaned she, in hopeless tones; ** atid it was the 
face of your dead wife I saw, and no other.” 

face!” answered he, contemptuously. 
‘* Then did you not see the form? Was it Hoaty 
ing in the air like a seraph’s, or looking at you 
like a picture from the wall ?” 

‘*For my sake, dear Arthur, for my sake,” 
pleaded Jenny, earnestly, ‘* pray do not jest at 
what has cost us both so dear.” 

“If | seemed to jest, Jenny,” said Arthur, 
quickly, ** it was, believe me, but in bitterness. 
Forgive me, darling; and when you have told 
me exactly what you saw, this matter shall be 
sealed between us, never to be reopened until the 
day when I shall lay before vou the explanation 
of the mystery in which it is involved. That 
sooner or later I shall find that explanation I[ 
feel convinced : and since what you are about to 
tell me may offer the means of doing so, I en- 
treat vou to conceal nothing from me.” 

With great reluctance, and with many a pause 
and shudder during the latter part of the narra- 
tion, Jenny proceeded to obey him. She detail- 
ed every event of the day in question, from the 
moment of her quitting him at the railway station 
to that of her retirement to her lonely room— 
with the sole exception of the receipt of the let- 
ter from Adair. She described even the state 
of her feelings, admitting that the talk of the old 
market woman concerning the bad reputation of 
the Dormers might not have been without its 
effect upon her mind, and acknowledging her un- 
usual fatigue of body and depression of spirits. 
She portrayed the violence of the storm, and men- 
tioned her attendant’s offer to pass the night with 
her as an evidence of the nervousness with which 
it, together with her loneliness, had affected her. 
She concealed nothing, in short, which seemed to 
make against her own view of the matter, or to 
strengthen Arthur's. All this, however, was 
but the frankness of one who has a case so strong 
that he can afford to concede every doubtful 
point to his adversary. As her story drew to its 
close, her every word carried with it that force 
which no cross- examination can shake — the 
force of unwilling conviction. ‘To every qnues- 
tion which her husband interpolated she answer- 
ed biietly and without excitement ; the recollec- 
tion of her own experience absorbed every other 
emotion. She spoke of the noises in the dress- 
ing-room, and of her visiting it; of the curious 
circumstance of her finding the door of com- 
munication between the houses open, and of the 
shock that the discovery occasioned her. But 
as to any thought of Helen herself having oc- 
curred to her before, just in the act of extinguish- 
ing the candles, she had beheld that terrible ap- 
parition of her dead rival, she was positive that it 
had not done so. A sense of loneliness connect- 
ed with Arthur himself might, and probably did, 
cause her to take that last fatal look up at the 
partition which separated the two rooms, but it 
was Absence, and not Death, that was in her 
mind. From that point nothing could shake her. 
** Above that partition wall, Arthur, I saw your 
dead wife's face looking down upon me as sure- 
ly as I now see yours; nor while I live shall I 
ever, alas! forget it, far less be persuaded to the 
contrary.” 

** Very good, my darling. No one shall at- 
tempt to persuade vou,” rejoined Arthar, cheer- 
fully, as he stooped down to kiss her. ‘“‘In a 
few days we shall leave this place for good and 
all, and in the mean time I will write te Jack, 
and get him and Blanche to come and stay with 
us, and dispel the gloom of the Dormers. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tue merits and demerits of tabacco have been dis- 
cuseéd over and over again. Not even the frequent 
sight of cigar or pipe in the mouth of boys not yet in 
their teens can suggest any thing’ new. Accepting 
the practice of smoking as a stubborn fact, the query 
is seriously made whether those who indulge in it do 
not abuse the privileges which this free country gives. 
There is no law against smoking in the streets, nor, 
limitedly, on steamboats, or on our city cara. But 
how often are ladies in our crowded thoroughfares 
nauseated by an inveterate smoker who is walking 
before them, regardless that every puff is blown di- 
rectly into the faces of the unfortunate beings, who 
often vainly attempt to pass before him. Will a 
thoughtful gentleman stand puffing bis cigar on the 
front platform of a car, when the clouds of smoke roll 
back through open windows and door, to the annoy- 
ance and disgust of every passenger? There are rules 
pertaining to good manners and ordinary politences 
which the traly well-bred man seldom forgeta, even in 
public places, and when among strangers. His care- 
ful observance of the rights and comfort of others 
makes bim at once as entirely distinct from the class 
of rough, ill-bred, and selfish persons who persist in 
doing what they please at al) times, and in al) places, 
caring not at all how many are incommoded by their 
conduct. 

When a man has endured the trials and troubles of 
life for upward of a century, we would suppose he 
could be patient until the end, which naturally must 
be at hand. But not so thought a centenarian living 
in Illinois ; he recently hung himself at the age of one 
hundred and three years. 


Phyllozera vastatriz is the terrible name of a terrible 
insect which has invaded Portugal, and seriously in- 
jured the vineyards. The scourge has also appeared 
in certain Swiss cantons. Many remedies have been 
proposed, all which need the test of time. 


By a recent invention an additional protection 
against fraud is given to the drawers of checks and 
drafts A pew atyle of colored paper, of a delicate 
French gray shade, is so prepared that figures once 
made upon it can not be erased or chemically removed 
withouttJeaving a mark that would lead to immediate 
detection. 


An ingenious Yankee—so goes the story—has just 
invented a large revolving machine—a scoop-net cov- 
ered with lace, and put in motion by wind, water, or 
steam—by which he puts mosquitoes to a profitable 
use—these insects being big and thick where he lives. 
Every revolation of the net draws in an ounce of mos- 
quitoes ; these are drowned by the wonderful machine, 
and a ton of them when thus collected makes a epien- 
did dressing for land, worth $45, and quickly sold. 


One Dr. Birdsdah! has given to the public some 
startling facta. He has discovered that the disagree- 
able odor that hangs about the streets of our city is, 
in a measure, due to the putrefying paste which the 
industrious bili-posters anremittingly place upon bill- 
boards, dead-walls, curb-stones, and awning - posta. 
He has found that there are between four hundred 
and five hundréii persons employed in the work of 
covering all the exposed and unprotected surfaces of 
the city with flour paste. In this employment each 
consumed daily nearly twenty liquid quarta of mate- 
rial, or about ten thousand liquid quarts in the aggre- 
gate. Aqnart of thie paste, as generally used with 
an ordinary whitewashing brush, would cover about 
twelve square yards of surface, and consequently there 
were one hundred and twenty thousand square yards 
of putrescent materia) spread every twenty-four hours, 
or eight hundred and thousand sqaare yards per 
week. This putrid mass is believed by Dr. Birdadah) 
to breed disease and death to an alarming extent. 


Two young Italians recently ascended Vesnurins, 
and boldly went within the crater. They are the first 
who have made the attempt since the eruption, and 
ten guides were scarcely sufficient to overcome the 
difficulties of the enterprise. 


People continue the practice of kindling fires with 
kerosene oil and other explosive liquids. No method 
of making a fire is more effectual. Three persons in 
Brooklyn were burned to death during the month of 
August by this means. 


It is sald that our National Park in the Yellow Stone 
Valley has one little drawback —too many Indiana 
They will seriously interfere with pleasure parties, 
unless they take a notion to be friendly. 


A singular public character has just died in Paris— 
a blind beggar named Martin—who for the last thirty 
years has been s prominent object upon the bridges 
and boulevards of the city. His constant occupation 
was carving the letters of the alphabet out of wood 
with a little knife His work was done with great 
delicaey and moch rich ornamentation, and was spe- 
cially remarkable as, having been blind from birth, 
he had never seen a letter or any thing else. He died 
at the age of aixty-seven. 


Twenty-five well-known and reliable citizens of 
Chicago have been selected to aid the city authorities 
in the prompt arrest, speedy trial, and sure -punish- 
ment of criminals, the police and courts having proved 
powerless to stay the conree of crime. The commit- 
tee are empowered to offer rewards, engage, counsel, 
and employ the services of special detectives when- 
ever deemed advisable by them, and it is expected that 
the funds for their work will be furnished by volun- 
tary subscriptions of the law-loving and law-ab 
people of the eity. Leading bankers, merchants, an 
vuainess men of all kinds are engaged in this move- 
ment. Such a committee can.not fail to exert a pow- 
erful infinence in behalf of law and order, and in the 
prevention of crime. 


The world-renowned violinist, Ole Bull, is intending 
to make a complete tour through all the Southern 
States during the present fall. He has had this 
in mind for a long time, but health has not until re- 
cently permitted him to make a definite arrangement. 


A French journal announces that a curious docnu- 
ment relating to the massacre of St. Bartholomew is 
about to be published. It is the journal of a German 
student, J. W. De Botzheim, who happened to be at 
Orieans at the time of the massacre, and who, in sim- 
ple language and with minute precision, has recorded 
his recollections of the frightful scenes that occurred 
on that day. Botzheim was not only an actual wit- 
ness of the massacres, but he narrowly escaped death 


‘ 


himself on several occasions. This record of his ex- 
periences, which was lately discovered in Germany, 
occupies not fewer than sixty-oue pages It is in 
Latin. Certain words and certain characteristic 
phrases are, however, found here and there recordcd 
in French. The MS. discovered is unfortunately not 
the original, but a copy very difficult to decipher on 
account of its numerous abbreviations. The Latin is 
rather ungrammatical, and the spelling very defective. 


Rubinstein is thought to resemble portraits of Bee 
thoven, particularly when he is -performing at the 
piano. He is forty-one, though he looks younger, 
His wife was formerly maid of honor at the Russian 
court. 


Among the incidents related of Mr. Henry Ward 
Beecher, during his sammer’s stay at the Twin Mount- 
ain House, is the following, which is entirely charac- 
teristic of the man. As Mr. Beecher was standing one 
day in front of the hotel, dressed in any thing but 
ministerial style, a dandy-like gentleman drove up and 
asked him in a pompous tone if he would take his 
horse into the stable. Beecher replied that he would, 
and politely helped the ladies from the carriage, tovk 
the proffered twenty-five cents, and drove to the sta- 
ble. The story was soon in every body's mouth, and 
it is unnecessary to say that the gentleman left that 
night. 

More than forty years ago a beautiful and highly en- 
dowed young girl, named Mile. Charton, made a tri- 
amphant début at the Odeon, in Paris. In the midst 
of ber triamph the jealous hand of a man flunc into 
her face some aquafortie, whereby she nearly lost her 
sight, and her beauty was destroyed forever. Mie. 
Charton pardoned the coward, and withdrew from the 
stage. She sank into penury and oblivion; but two 
or three friends lightened the first, and showed she 
was not altogether forgotten. Recently this poor lady 
was carried to a pauper’s grave, followed only by one 
actor. 


A singular statement is made in an Auburn news- 
paper. A few weeks ago a gentleman who was pasa 
ing through Aubarn left a package of 500 tempersnce 
tracts with the chaplain of the prison for circulation 
among the convicts. The tracts were searchingly scru- 
tinized by the chaplain, who found that they were writ- 
ten with great care, and likely to do good. They dis- 
cussed the various aspects of the temperance question, 
and, among other things, mentioned the various drugs 
and poisons of which liquors are often made, giving 
analyses and explanations of the way they are manu- 
factured, with a view to show how deleterious they are 
to health. The tracts were distributed. Soon after- 
ward various convicts were found in an intoxicated 
condition. On investigation it came to light that a 
number of them had actually made use of the recipes 
iu the tracte, and produced a kind of whisky, on which 
those in the secret had been reveling till detected. How 
they obtained the materials from which to make it is 
not stated. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Two Irieamen were working in a quarry, when one 
of them fell into a deep quarry-hole. The other, 
alarmed, came to the n of the hole and called 
oe Arrah, Pat, are ye kilt entirely? If you're dead, 
spake.” Pat reaseured him from the bottom by say- 
ing, in anewer, “No, Tim, I'm not dead, bat I'ni 
epacheieas.” 


Which are the most melatcholy trees ?—The weep- 
ing-willow and the pine-apple. 


Why is coal the most contradictory article known 
to_ commerce ?—Becaase, when purchased, instead of 
going to the buyer, it goes to the cellar. 


Why is the tolling of a bell like the praying of a. 
hypocrite ?— Because it is a solemn sound by «4 
thoughtless tongue. 


There is one thing that can alwa be found—and 
that is fault. - 


A Sunday-echool teacher, who had almost become 
discouraged over the listleseness of her class, at last 
felt rewarded by an interesting look from a little girl. 
The reward was lost when the little creature tonched 
a bracelet on her arm and asked, “ Teacher, are them 
threaded on ‘lastic ?” 


Why is the firet chicken of a brood like the main- 
mast of a ship ?—Because it is a little ahead of the 
main hatch. 


If you court a yonng woman, and you are won and 
she is won, you will both be won. 


Charlies Lamb one afternoon, in returning from s 
dinner-party, took his seat in a crowded omnibue 
when a stout gentleman ean looked in and 

, * All full inside “TI don’t know how 
t may be, Sir, with the other passengers,” answered 
Lamb, “but that last piece of pie did the business for 
me. 


Mr. A. G. Allen had the “ pint” taken ont of bis 
name by telegraph, which e * A Gallon” of it. 


A little girl, who was visiting the family of a neigh- 
bor, heard them speak of her father as a widower, and 
on her return home, said, ‘‘ Pa, are you a widower?” 
“Yes, my child. Don’t you know that your mother — 
is dead?” “Why, yes, I know that mother is dead: 
but then you always told me you were a New Yorker.” 


A lady asked a gentleman how old he was. He re- 
age 


Tur one Srrorss or Lion THAT NO ONE 18 AFBAD OF 
—The dandy-lion. 


A little boy was sent to a store for some eggs. = Be- 
fore reaching home he dro them. In answer to 
his mother, who asked, ** you break any 7” he re- 

lied, “ No, I didn’t break any, but the shells came off 
rom some of them.” 


The most polished man ip Maine is a Belfast tle- 
man, who, having the rheumatiem, anointed Himetif 
all over with sb by mistake for balsam. 


It won't do td call a rich real estate operator a 


Parsrxc.—" John, what is the pest of seef” Seen, 
Sir.” “No, it is eaw: recollect that.” “ Yes, Sir. 
if a sea-fish swims by me, it becomes saw-fish 
when it is past, and can’t be seen.” “You can go 
home, John. 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ee —_ 
™ — — 
| Sir Boyle Roche was deeply impressed with the 
pm pe d ons of the French revolationiets, 
in advocat some measures to prevent their in- 
vading Ireland, he said to the Speaker, “ Sir, if meas- 
o ures are not taken to keep these blood-thirsty rufflans 
out of pon break into this very house 
and cut vff our before our faces.” 
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MURDER OF A. NEGRO AT MRS. CARTER'S‘ HOUSE. 
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THE MURDER OF POWELL. 


THE SUNDAY-NIGHT ATTACK—BURNING NEGRO CABINS Al THE TUNNEL. 
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THE PATENBURG MASSACRE.—From Sxercurs ny Taro. R. Davis.—[Sre Pace 798.] 
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THE LATE REV. PETER 
CARTWRIGHT. 

Tuis venerable minister of the 
Gospel, whose name was loved and 
honored wherever known, died at 
Pleasant Plains, Illinois, on the 
25th ult., at the advanced age of 
eighty-seven. His life was one of 
zealous labor; and his complete 
biography would include the his- 
tory of the rise and progress of 
Methodism in the valley of the 
Mississippi, where the greater part 
of his career was passed. 

He was born September 1, 1785, 
in Amherst County, Virginia. His 
father was a soldier of the Revolu- 
tion. Shortly after his birth his 
parents removed to Kentucky, then 
an unbroken wilderness, over which 
ethigrants moved on pack-horses. 

n County, where the Carrt- 
WRIGHTS lived, was called ‘* Rogues’ 
Harbor.” Refugees from all parts 
of the country fled thither to escape 
justice. Murderers, horse-thieves, 

ighway robbers, and counterfeiters 
actually formed a majority of the in- 
habitants, and were able to set the 
laws at defiance. ‘The honest peo- 
ple, under the name of Regulators, 
combined together and formed a 
vigilance committee for the execu- 
tion of the laws. It was in such a 
desperate state of society that Perer 
CAaRTWRIGHT's boyhood was passed. 
**T was naturally,” he says, “‘a wild, 
wicked boy, and delighted in horse- 
racing, card-playing, and dancing. 
My father restrained me but little, 
though my mother often talked to 
me, wept over me, and prayed for 
me, and often drew tears from my 
eyes; and though I often wept un- 
der preaching, and resolved to do 
better and seek religion, yet I broke 
my vows, went into young com- 
pany, rode races, played cards, and 
danced.” Gambling became his be- 
setting sin. 

About the beginning of the pres- 
ent century Logan County became 
more civilized, and in 1801 was 
held there the Cane Ridge Camp- 
meeting, the first ever held in this 
country—a meeting protracted for 
weeks, and attended by from 12,000 
to 25,000 people. Preachers of all 
denominations were present, and 
between one and two thousand 
souls were converted, It was about 
this time that Peter joined the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

In May of the following year 
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PETER CARTWRIGHT was permitted 
tu exercise his gifts as an exhorter. 
In the fall his father moved down 
the Cumberland River into Lewis- 
ton County. Here Presiding Elder 
Pace gave Peter authority ‘to 
travel through that destitute regian, 
hold meetings, organize classes, 
and, in a word, to form a circuit. 
Considering his education defective, 
he entered the best school* to be 
found in the neighborhood, where 
he staid for a short time. and then 
went into the active work of the 
ministry. In 1806 he was ordained 
a deacon by Bishop Assury. He 
was married to Frances Gaisrs 
August 18, 1808, and in the follow- 
ing October was ordained an elder 
by Bishop M‘Kenpree. In 1513 
he was appointed by Bishop As- 
BURY presiding elder of the Green 
River District, in Tennessee. From 
that time the Rev. Peter Cart- 
WRIGHT lived and wrought in the 
West with characteristic energy, 
and his labors were attended with 
memorable success. “I have lived,” 
he says, in his autobiography, ** to 
see this vast Western wilderness rise 
and improve and become wealthy 
without a parallel in the history of 
the world: I have outlived every 
member of my fathers family; I 
have outlived every member of the 
class I joined in 1860 :-I have out- 
lived every member of the Western 
Conference in 1804, save one or 
two; I have outlived every member 
of the first General Conference that 
I was elected to, in Baltimore. in 
1816, save five or six; I have out- 
lived all my early bishops: I have 
outlived every presiding elder that 
I ever had when on circuits: and I 
have outlived hundreds and thou- 
sands of my contemporary minis- 
ters and members, as well as jun- 
iors, and still linger on the mortal 
shores. ‘Though all these have died, 
they shall live again, and by the 
grace of God I shall live with them 
in heaven forever.” 

In a lecture delivered at Chi- 
cago a few years ago he said of 
himself that he was living bevond 
his time. He had not a father, 
mother, brother, or sister living. 
His life had been one of hardship; 


+s AK SS he had known many crosses; but 
MSS if he were to live his life over again, 


he would be a Methodist traveling 
\ reacher. Few men in the Church 
ave had greater opportunities for 

THE LATE REV. PETER CARTWRIGHT, D.D. usefulness, or improved them with 
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more zeal for the highest good of huma \ity. By 

nature independent and sturdily aggr:ssive, he 
was eminently fitted to the field of lubor in which 
his life was passed ; and these characte’ istics, no 
less than his natural kindliness of heart, gave 
him’ great influence over men. A sit gle inci- 
dent will show the fearless side of his ¢ \aracter. 
During the Nashville Conference of 1:18 Gen- 
eral Jackson entered the church one ¢ ay while 
CARTWRIGHT was preaching. ‘The reg ilar pas- 
tor of the church, who was also in tk» pulpit, 
pulled the preacher by the cout, and s id, in a 
rather lond whisper, ‘‘ General Jack 3on has 
in; General Jackson has come }1.” 
felt,” says Cantwricut, ‘‘a flash of int ignation 
run all over me like an electric shock and fa- 
cing about to my congregation, and |'urposely 
speaking ont audibly, 1 said, ‘Who is General 
Jackson? If he don’t get his soul ci nverted, 
God will damn him as quick as he would a 
Gninea negro!’” The city pastor, sho*ked and 
frightened, hastened the next day to ‘pologize 
to the general for CanTwricut’s ruder ss; but 
Jackson, like the man he was, declar¢ 1 Cart- 
WRIGHT to be a man after his own hear , adding 
that if he had a well-drilled army, wih a few 
thousand such fearless and independen men as 
Cartwricut for officers, he ‘“‘could ake old 
England !” 

A presiding elder for more than ha ° a cen- 
tury, Perer CARTWRIGHT spent a long ind use- 
ful life in the service of his fellow-men,.and has 
at last gone to the grave full of years, and fol- 
lowed by those benedictions which are | he high- 
est honors that can be paid to ones me‘nary. 


THE PATENBURG MASSAU(RE. 


Aw obscure settlement called Paten purg, on 
the Muthuckaway Creek, Hunterdon County, 
_ New. Jersey, has just been the scene of an ont- 
~ rage which, although of less extent, ri calls by 

its unprovoked atrocity the New Orlean riots of 
1866, and the draft riots in our own cit’. Full 
illustrations of the scenes and inciden' 3 of the 
outrage are given on page 796. ‘Ile fucts, 
briefly stated, were as follows : 

In the neighborhood of Patenburg the railroad 
now building from Easton to Perth Am joy is to 
run through the Musconetcong Mount in by a 
tunnel which will bea milein length. > V ork isin 
progress in this tunnel at both ends, The ap- 
proach to the tunnel from the east is b’ a deep 
cut, on which large gangs of laborers are 10w em- 
ployed, some white and others black. The ne- 
groes work in gangs separate from the whites, 
and were quartered in log-houses on the s juth side 
of the cut, the quarters of the whites bei1 g on the 
opposite side. Immediately at the villag : of Pat- 

‘enburg, halfa mile from the tunnel, the rc ad skirts 
a mill-pond formed by a dam across the ] uthock- 
away Creek. Here some heavy rock ¢ itting is 
required to be done, and other gangs of aborers, 
all whi:es, are employed. About a mil: further 
east, on the farm of a Mrs. Carrer, ther is some 
heavy earth-work in progress, upon whic | several 
gangs of colored men have been emplo: ed, who 
were quartered in shanties in that vicit ity. In 
all there were about one hundred and fift: negroes 
and between two and three hundred whi e labor- 
ers, mostly Irish, employed about the ti nnel. 

On Saturday, September 21, the labo} ers were 
paid off, and, retiring. to their respecti 'e quar- 
ters, spent the evening in great jolliir. ‘The 
white laborers appear to have drank a goo | deal of 
whisky; whether the negroes did is not known. 
Late in the evening a party of the lattei. went to 
the village on a serenading expedition: and on 
their return fell in with a party of Irish aborers, 
by whom they were violently assaulred They 
sufceeded in driving off their assailants. and re- 
tired to their own quarters. 

The negroes immediately collected r jinforce- 
ments, and, to the number of fifteen o1. twenty, 
advanced toward the scene of the first ‘conflict. 
They were met near the same spot ty a still 
larger party of [rishmen, armed with pi-tc 1: and 
clubs, and, after a sharp fight;Wwere dist-omfited, 
cut off from their quarters, and forced back to 
Mrs. Carter’s farm. Here they obta ned far- 
ther help, and then endeavored to save tl 2 cabins 
of the first party, which had been already _ittacked 
by their assailants. ‘Ihe Irish, better ar ned and 
more numerous, fired upon them acros a deep 
cut and drove them eff. ‘The abandon¢.i cabins 
were pillaged, and the money which the oor fel- 
lows had received the day befere, and w jich was 
mostly deposited in sachels left in the «-uarters, 
was stolen. ‘The Irishmen then fired th. cabins, 
and immediately got into a row amor, them- 
selves, during which one of their numbe*, named 
Co ts, was killed, and his body left ear the 
cabins. 

During the night the Irishmen collec ed rein- 
forcements, and next morning renewed | he fight. 
By spreading the report that Cot1s |-ad been 
murdered by the negroes, they roused th:ir coun- 

. trymen to the utmost frenzy, and a party*pf about 
150 made an attack on the negroes on ¥ rs. Car- 
TER’s farm just at daybreak. Roused frm sleep 
by the firing, the poor fellows fled in te'ror and 
confusion, closely pursued by the infuriat +d Irish- 
men. One of the negroes, Dexis Pow ;.xL, was 
shot, and left dying by the road. A p<rtion of 
the fugitives sought refiige in the out-! uildings 
arocnd Mrs. Carter’s house, under th. porch, 
and eisewhere: about the premises. Te [rish 
demanded admission to the house, and then the 
brave woman refused; they beat in t»e door. 
Just at that moment a poor old negro .vas dis- 

.covered crouching under the porch. -He was 
immediately shot, dragged out, and biaten to 
death with clubs. After searching the }.remises, 
and finding no ong, they retired. On their way 
back they found Powe ct still alive, an,] falling 
upon him, beat out his brains with ciabs and 
stones. Spying another fugitive, Oscar Broce, 

_ the act of climbing a fence, they thot him 

down, and then, jumping upon bis prostrate 


form, stamped it and beat it with clubs until it 
was unrecognizable as the remains of a human 
being. . 

This murder ended the bloody work. The 
butchers withdrew to their quarters and dis- 
banded. ‘Ihe leaders of the mob fled. ‘To the 
disgrace of New Jersey, no determined effort 
was made by the authorities to arrest and pun- 
ish the perpetrators of these horrible outrages. 
Inquests were held on the bodies of the murder- 
ed mem; but the magistrates appear to be afraid 
to move vigorousiy, and the murderers are not 
only stili at liberty, but seem likely to remain so. 
‘The Irish openly defy the sheriff, who dare not 
make his appearance among them: Five days 
after the massacre Governor Parker offered 
the paltry sum of $500 reward for the arrest 
and conviction of the murderers, but mean- 
while the opportunity passed. As three colored 
JSugitives from the massacre have been arrested, 
while the main body of their a ts remain 
at large, it is reasunable to conclude noth- 
ing but the pressure of public opinion Will com- 
pel the authorities of New Jersey to do any thing 
toward bringing to justice the authors of this 
horrible outrage. 


A Swat Paruent Down, and the balance in easy 
monthly payments, and the total amount only $0, are the 
terms of the New Wilson Under-Feed Sewing-Mac ne, 
in every respect the best and most perfect machine in 
use. No man has any excuse for not presenting to his 
wife, mother, or sister, one of these superior machines. 
The price is low, and he can have his own time to y 
for it. When one considers the low price at which it 
is sold, and the fact that it haw demonstrate its supe- 
riority over all the other machines by surpassing them 
in elegant work, and, above all, the terms on which it is 
sold, the wonder is not a Wilson Se . 
Machine in every home in the State. Salesroom at 
Broadway, New York, and in all other cities in the U. 8. 
The company want agents in country towns.—[{Com. } 


Facts ror THE Lapies.—Heven Launce- 
ForD, Lowell, Mass., reads by the hour while 
she is doing ordinary sewing with her Wheeler 
& Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine, and recommends 
it for simplicity, durability, rapidity, and beauty 
of work. See the new Improvements and Woods’ 
Lock: Stitch Ripper. Com. } 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LL DRUGGISTS PERRY’S 
MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION, 
because it is reliable. 


An Agent in every County and 
Town to make $100 oath 
selling that stan and oP 
war sabscription book, Wi1- 
Library of Poetry and Song” 
volumes in one. A book for the ‘er heart. 

A prime favorite with Agents and — e. 800 pag 
elegantly printed and bound, with choice full- eD- 
gravings by the best artists. Liberal terms! Address 
J.B. FORD & 27 Park Place,N.Y.; 11 Brom- 
field St., Boston; or 75 West Washington St., Chicago. 


Mothers, why do you neglect to buy 


SILVER-TIPPED SHOES 


For your dear little children? They never wear 
through at the toe. 


~ the several coatings to the Atlantic Cable, so are 
a pair 
ABLE SCREW WIRE 
Boots or Shoas to the feet. A sure protection from 
all the elements except fire. 


ALCOTT’S NEW BOOK. 


CONCORD DAYS. By A. Broxson Atoorr. Price 
$1 50. This book will be much sought after. The 
venerable author’s Concord life embraces his experi- 
ence with such distinguished persons as Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, Margaret er, &c. 


The work is in the form of a diary, and is written with |, 


quaint wisdom about all sorts of subjects. Sold every 
where. Mailed, by the 
ROBERTS BROS., Boston. 


Fine ELECTRO-PLATED Ware. 


Salesrooms at the w®_wt at Taunton, 
Massachusetts, and at No. 2 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 


Send for the Improved 
POSTAGE-STAMP HOLDER. 


Sample, 50 cents. Address 
Amernican Stamp Hotpez Co., 168 Falton S8t., N. Y. 


GRANT and GREELEY 


CAMPAIGN EQUIPMENTS. 
CAPES, CAPS, TORCHES, LANTERNS, BEL - 

Before you buy send for our Catalogue. 
PECK & SNYDER, M’f rs, 196 Nasean 8t., N. Y. 


HE GREATEST MIRACLE of the 
AGE.—Onur Patent Metallic Shields. Certain cure 
for Rheumatiam, Neuralgia, Headaches, and all Nerv- 


ous Diseases. $5 00 pair, or 
GEO. SWEETS Agent, 120 Wall 8t., York. 


DRS. REYNOLDS BROT 
have made 


CHENEY BRO’S 
American Gros-Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK, STRIPES, 

AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


IVERVIEW Military Acad Pongh- 


OTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, for . Pough- 
eepsie, N.Y. Musie, Modern | 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


PREMIUM ARY.—By 


either of their Periodicais one A ether w 
silver ground, free by mail, as pth ee 


special arrangement with Ha and Brothers, we send 
th our fine Chromo of “ Paul end Virginia,” on gold or 


HABPER’S NOVELS « KR EK.—“A Good Investment,” “ A Golden Sorrow,” “‘ A Bridge of Glass ;” 


we send these-three books tree by mail to 


one sending us a cash order for our Chromo of “ Venus,” after 


every 
Thorwaldsen, at $3 50, prepaid >; mail; or for our “‘ Head of Sabrina,” copied from marbie, at the same price. 
Address CHAS. H. LYON, Agent of N. Y. Art-Pub. Co., 551 Pearl St., N.Y. P.O. Box 8882 


The BEAUTIFUL and COMFORTABLE 


You can make the Bed HARD or EASY, to suit the taste, by turning a wrench. - 


Perfectly NOISELESS, Perfectly COMFORTABLE. 


Made only by the 
Send to them for Circulars, &e. 


WOVEN WIRE MA‘'TRESS COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Bold by WILCOX & CO., 50 Fourth Ave., New Work, and most other dealers; HILLBORN & CO., 
44 North Tenth &., Philadelphia; EMMONS & CAMPFIELD, 215 North Sixth St., St. Louis, and 
DEALERS EVERY WHERE. 


Agents, Read This! 


$50 to $200 per month made by Agents selling 


Oz, Mouwrr aWp Aggootations. By BEN- 
SON J. LOSSING. 1%) Wiustrations, tinted r, 
handsomely Only book on the subject. Ev- 
ery family wants a Univ y considered the 
crowning success of life. The handsomest 

pular of the , and the liberal terms. 

pd for our sample &c., and 


HE BAXTER 

ENGINE ww mancrac- 
wy Coxt’s Patent 
Fiez 
Co. Is made interchange- 
able in all ite parts, and con- 
sequently is perfeet in con- 
structi 


on. 
It is simple and safe, so 
that a child may run it. 
No extra insurance to pay. 
It occupies less space and 
is run up to rated power with 
less fuel than any kn 
motor. Over 50 are now in 
use in this city, and hundreds 
of them in use all over the 
U.S., and the universal jadg- 
oe ment confirms al) we ciaim ; 
= and, therefore, we fully guar- 
antee them. For Circulars 
and Price-List call upon or 


D. RUSSELL, 18 Park Place, N. Y. 
MOTHERS, 


NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


need 
V i U 


H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
15 South William Street, New York. 


CATLIN’S 
AUTOMATIO OX SELF-CLOSING 


filler 


E R 


Send for Catalogue of all goods manufastured by 
CLEVELAND co. 
CLEVELAND 


CURTAINS & LAMBREQUINS 
A SPECIALTY. 


of Curtain od or made 


roadway, 


bo pump- 

ing, arteaccu- 
ly, don’t get out of 
order. A novelty for 
the fleld and 
eepers Pic- 

one warranted and 


PECK & SNYDER, 196 Nasean St., New York. 


You ask WHY we can sell First 
Clase 7 Octave Pianos tur $2907 


per ot. profit. 
Ay tm, but direct to 
warrant 


lies at F 
Merchant, 
nO using 


w), 


“< 


‘VIOLIN AND GUITAR CASES manufac- 
bythe VERMONT 


NOVELTY WORKS 
R. G. BRITTON, Supt. 


Providence Wringer, 


NEW 1872. 


Moulton Roll, 
Most Durable; 
Double 
Spiral Cogs, 
Easiest Work- 
ing ; 
 CurvedClamp, 
Holds Firmest ; 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 
11 Warren St., | N. and PROV., BR. I. 


Boker’s Bitters! Boker’s Bitters! 
Nobody should be without a bottle of 


“BOERER’'S BITTERS,’ 


Since an experience of more than 45 years has 
them to be BY FAR the Bist and pe | 
EFFICACIOUs Stomath Bitters, as well as 
very agreeable and pleasant cordial. Beware of Coun 
terferls, and buy onl of respectable houses. 

Le FUNKE, Jr., Sole Agent, 
P.O. Box 108. 66 Liberty &t., New Work. 


Do Your Own Printing 


WITHA NOVELTY PRESS! 
which still maintains its reputation as the 
BEST PRESS EVER MADE 


Sra, Boston; 
Wm. Y. Broadvry, N. ¥3 
KELLy, HowEL.La Lr pw, 017 Markct St, 

ja; Jne. F. ars, 08 North 


ENGLISH 


BREECH-LOADING 


DOUBLE 


SHOT-GUNS, 


$40, $50, $60, $75, $100, to $800. 
BOYS’ SINGLE BREECH -LOADERS, $15, 


ENGLISH MUZZLE-LOADING GUNS, 
Double, $18, $15, $17, $20, to $49; 
Single, $5, $6, $8, $11, $13, to $20. 
Sent by Express, C. O. D. 


POULTNEY, TRIMBLE, & CO., 


IMPORTBRSB, 
200 W. Baltimore 8t., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESB TO YOU! FRESE TO ALL! 


BOOK NEW RECEIPTS 


and 

interesting. 64 ; 50 illustrations. tor 

two stamps. ‘Addvees BLACKIE & CO., 746 Broad- 

way, New York. cH” Don't fail to send for it. 

OR DEAFNESS—the Parert Oncanro 

It fits into the Ear, is not tible, removee Sing- 

ing Noises in the Head, and enables Derf Persons to hear 

distinctly at Church or Public Assemblics. Treatise on 
Deafness and Catarrh, with Means of Cure, sent free. 

Dr. T, Huwr No. 18 Clinton Place (Sth St.). 


WOODWARD'S COUNTRY 


HOMES. 
DESIGNS and PLANS for 
4 Houses of moderate cost. 
$1 50, tnald. 
ORANGE JUDD & CO. 
245 Broadway, N. 
= ¢@~ Send for Catalogne of all the 


best books on Architecture, Agti- 
culture, Field Sports, & the Horse, 


For American Homes magazine (600 u- 
ilustrated reading a year) and the 7'wo 
S END beautiful ofl chromo (104 by 123¢, mounted, 
sized, and’ varnished), to CH H. TAY- 
LOR Water St. Chromos 


\mailed instantly. Mention this . 
$1 Tt holds own with many’ family, 
AGENTS deliver chromos as they take names, 
Best commission offered. 
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NATIONAL WIRE MATTRESS 
| | By 
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| 
WASHINGTON; 
Address VIRTUE & YORSTON, Pub- 
ora, 10 and 12 Dey St., New York. « 
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NOVELLO’S 


ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION OF 


OPERAS. 


Complete Vocal Series (containing all the recitatives), 
with Piano-forte accompaniment; with Italian, Ger- 
man, or French and English words. Published monthly. 

Prior One or, splendidly bound in Scarlet 
Cloth, gilt edges, $3 00. 


NOW READY: 


Fipenio, Le Nozze pi Figaro, 
a Ditavoro, 

Don Giovanni, SomNAMBULA, 

Noama, Dxe Feeisouvrz, 


TANNHA 


Loota vt 
$1 50, 


Lronxzia Borgia, 


It Trovatorg, 1 Poerrani, 
ERON, Louxnegin. 


““ We, the undersigned, have used Mesars. NOVELLO, 
EWER, & CO.’S editions of Operas, and have much 
pleasure in stating that we consider them thoroughly 


correct and reliable. 
(Signed) EK. PAREPA ROSA, 
CARL BOSA, 
CHARLES 


ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 
NOVELLO'’S Operas may be had of any music dealer 


in the country, or direct from the publishers. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. 


NOVELLO, EWER, & CO. 
No. 751 Broadway, New York. 


THE BUCKMAN M’F'G CO., 634 Broadway, N. Y., 
will farnish by Express a 
PERFECT-RUNNING TOY STEAM-BOAT, 

16 inches long, 63g wide. No. 1, plain, % 

Postpaid, a Steam Whistle for all Toy Engines, 15c. 
The Young America Engine, $1 50; No. 1, $2 3. 
Little Giant, double cylinder, $3 50. 
Liberal Discount to the Trade. 


SAVE YOUR EYES! 
Throw Away Your Spectactes! 
Avoid surcical operation. by 

readin. our titustrated PHYSI- 
OLOGY OF THE-EYE AND SIGHT” 
and Near Ssahtedness. treats 


On pore d Vision, Weak,Watery, 
Sore and Milamed Eves, and the 


worst disorders ob the & 

free to any addre by 
New York Collegesot We 

BOL &E40P.0. 165 BROADWAY._N.Y. 


Mailed 


IMPORTANT FRENCH MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 

Interesting to All. Health in a Bottle. 
CaLorosts, Browonrris, Cata 

Tvusrzo.rs RADIC 


stant use in the French Hospitala. Valuable instroc- 
) to all who 
BERNARD &CO. 


t by addressing A. er 
G2 William Street, New York. Post-Office Box 4485. 
For sale by all respectable druggists. 


CUNDURANGO. 


Bliss, Keene, & 
Co.*s Fiuid Extract 
cures Cancer, Scrofu 
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This Illnetrated Weekly Journal of Practical Information on Art, Science, Mechanics, Invention > 
and Manufactures, has been published Sevex Years,and stands at the head of 
ludustrial Journals of the world in point of Circulation and Influence. 3 ae = a 
Evesy number has Bixteen Imperial pages,embellished with Engravings of New Inventions, Machin- ™m e so | 3s © 
ery, Too!s for the Workshop, House, and Farm, also Public Buildings, Dwelling Llouses, and ineer- 2 
The Scientific American is tho aame size as Ha Weekly and full of Engrarings. 
The Illustrated Department of the Scisxtiric Auenican isa very striking feature, and has elicited 4 - = 
the praise of the I’reea ct home and abroad, and allarticles appearing in its columns are writtenina So = ~432C8 =) 
To Inventors and Mechanics the Americas bas special valuo and interest, from the fact = 3 
that it furnishes an Official List of Patents issued. with copious notes of the principal American and 
The Pubiishers offer as a Premium for Clubs the large and eplendid Steel Engraving—“* Amencan 2 & 
Inventors,” as follows: Any one sending ten subscribers for one year and $25 will receive a picture. A ~y s Ew 5 
Club may be made up from Cifferent post-offices. 2 35 5 
For full particulars and sample copies of the Screntiric American, addrera the Publishers. 
The receipt for Steel and all articles portaining to the Work-Shop and Mechanic's Tools, 
po 3 — in use in all households, are published in its columns and worth ten times the subseription a = z 
price of the paper. 
Terms ta the Scrextivic American: FPingle copies one year, $3.00: six months, $150: and one 
dollar for four months. To Clubs of ten and upwards, $2,60¢ach peraunum. A E z E 
, MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, N. Y. = S = i 
= “ 
GREAT VALUE OF PATENTS. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 
ROBABLY noinvestment ofa smz!! sum of money bringg a greater return than the expenge 
ucurred 1.1 vdiaining a patent eveu when theo invention is but a smalione. Larger inveutions ON ! All genuine 
are found to Pay correspondingly well. ‘Ihe: ames of Blanchard, Morse. Bigeiow, Cull, Er- CAUTI Liebig’s Ex- 
riceson, Howe, McCormick, Hoe, and others, who have amassed immense fortunes from their 
inventions, are well known. And there are thousands of others who have realized large sums < ee tract of Meat 
from their patents. The first thing requisite for an inventor is to know if his invention is pat- <-¥ bears the sig- 


entable. 


HOW TO < 
OBTAIN. 


o e'tain this iniormution, prepare a sketch and description of the invention, or 
send a model to Mcum & Co, and ask advice. 


More than Firry Tsovsanp inventors have availed 
themselves of the services of Mcun & Co. 
the TWENTY-SIX years they have acted as solici- 
tors aud l’ublishers of the Scizxtiric 


durin 


AMERICAK, 


They stand at the head in this clase of business, and with their large corps of assistants, mostly selected 


from the ranks of the Patent Office; men capa 
from the experience practically obtained while examim re in tre 

BeTTer ond Cugarer thenany other reliable 
ls and descriptions of new inventions of every kind, and give 


do eve 


hing appertaining to patents QuICESE 


Co, examine drawings, modc 


opimon as to their , by mati, free of charge. They aleo make especial 


ble of renderii 


the best service to the inventor, 
atent Office, enables Mctw & Co. to 


examinations at the 


@ more elaborate epinion for a fre of $5.00. 


Mcxx & Co prepare 6] 
Copyrights 
n 


riea very 


fications and drawings for Patents, Caveats, Re-iseuesa, Designs, Trade- 
Assignmenta, conduct Interierencer, obtain Extensions, and solicit Patents in a)! 
by Mcexx & Co. receives special notice in the 


tifle Ameri- 


coun! taken 
can, a is read by 200,000 persons. A pamphlet giving prices of Foreign l’atents and full particulars 
sent 


CANADA —Patente may be taken in Canada by 
own Ciuzen of law and full particulars sent free. 

—A book of 110 pages, with 140 engravings of mechanical more- 
wa, Government fees, ro 
or Mechanical and Chemical Patenia, Caveats, Re-issues, 


s—new law ju-t 

HINTS TO I VENTO 

tions 


Americans onthe same terms as by their 


and proceeding-, how to make applica- 
nana, Trade-Marka, and Copyrights, 


hints on selling patents, etc., free. A — volame and 
netpal cities, Important to every seller of patents, price 25 cents. ice, free. Everything confiden- 
Address all commanications to 


MUNN & CO., Publishers Scientific American, 


Officein Washington, cor. F & 7th Sts. 


37 Park Row, New York. 


0} 
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uent changes. Ca g stamp. 
EMMONS, Oov.iers’ Broadway, N. 
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pentpald, pn 
receipt of name and address. ts wanted —7 
town to canvass for the LAWS OF LIFE and JOU 


NAL OF HEALTH, now in its 15th year. Very liberal 
terms. Price $1 50 per year. Address AUSTIN, 
JACKSON, & CO., Dansville, Livingston Co., N. ¥. 


Thousands are being - infallible Pills. 
Guaranteed in every case. by mai] promptly 
answered. Price #1 60 per box. Testimonials at Whole- 
aale Office, 145 Lighth St.,N.¥. Send for Circulars. 


Pomeroy’s Trusses. 


Uarivaled for the relief and cure of Hernia or Rupture. 
aa) POMEROY & CO., 144 Broadway, New York. 


ROGERS’ GROUPS 


STATUARY. 


Inclose stamp for Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price List to 


JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Piftth Ave., N. Y. 


ROPER HOT-AIR 


XNGINE COMPANY, 194 Chambers St., New York, 


The “Three-Ply” Roofing is a perfect sencccss 
20,000,000 feet In use. Circulars and samples sent 
“Free.” MICA ROOFING CO., 78 Maiden Lar e, N.Y. 


ormorea year: New works 


madera rndensity 
lars free. arthin 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For | ey address AVERY -BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Pearl St., New York. 


GENTS wanted for Life-size Portrait of Gen. Grant. 
Just completed from actual sitti Send 15cts. for 
Photograph. Circularfree. W.S. Boston, Masa. 
A MONTH and expenses to good Canvass- 

H. G. DEAN, New Bedford, Masa. 


AS WANTED in every County, for the Cree- 
cent Button-Hole Cutter. Samples by mail for % 
cta. H. De Srivex, 1299 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MONEY Easily made with our Stencil 


and Key-Check Ontfit. Circu- 
lars free. Srarroze M’y’e Co., 66 Fulton St., N. Y. 


GENTS Wanted,.—<Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars ° 
. & Oo., Fime Art Pubiichers, Portiand, Maine. 


AGENTS WANTED! for the Nation- 
al Recipe Book. Best out ! , $2 00. 
MICHIGAN LISHING CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 


A MONTH! Horse and 
paid. 


work for us. W~ *e and 
& On, Martiord. Gt 


carriage furnished. 
H: B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


1. 

NORDHOFF’'S CALIFORNIA. California: for 
Health, Pleasure, and Kesidence. A Book for 
Travelers auc Settlers. Illustrated. vo, Paper, 
$2 00; Cloth, $250. (Just Ready.) 


2. 

NAST’S ALMANAC. The Almanac for 1873. With 
80 Characteristic Illustrations by Tuomas Nasr. 
Crown 8vo, Paper, 2% cents; Five Copies for $1 00. 
(Just Ready.) 


THE RUSTACE DIAMONDS. A Novel. By Ax- 
tnony Author of Golden Lion of 
Granpere,” “The Small Honse at Allington,” &c. 
Svo, Paper, $1 256; Cloth, $1 75%. (/uet Ready.) 

4 

SONG LIFE. Titustrating the Journey of Chistiana 
and ber Children from Earth to the Celestial City. 
For the Sanday-School and Family Circle. 
Purse Illustrated by C. Gray Parker. 
cents. (/ust Ready.) 


5. 

THIRTY YEARS IN THE HAREM; or, The Auto- 
biography of Melek-Hanum, Wife of H. H. Kibrizli- 
Mekenet 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


6. 

THE ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE, as told to 
my Child. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gen- 
tleman.” I[lustrated. 16muv, Cloth, 9v cents 


7. 
HOPE DEFERREIZ A Novel. By F. Pot- 
Lagp. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With &4 Illustra- 
tions b omas Worth. S8vo, Paper, 75 cents; 
Cloth, $1 
notp 

Also ready: 

OLIVER TWIST. With 2% Miustrations by J. 
Mahoney. Svo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 50 Illustrations 

by J. Barnard. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


Hagrre Beornres will send efther of the above 
works by mail, 


postane prepaid, to the 
United States, on receipt of the price. Da lial 


BOOK AGENTS 


Now at work, or looking for some new 


book, will miss 

do not write for the 
book pu . na neemen 
offereaL. Address F. M. REED 150 Eighth St., N. Y. 

ONEY FOR POOR MEN! A Cash Salary of $30 per 

week paid to honest men and women. to engage 

our utifu romos given away to nts, 
Co., Marion, 


every thing furnished. G. Weanus 


MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
iN Check Ontfita. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. S. M. Srenorz, Bratt) , Vt 


ARI A DAY to sell DORMAN'S LITTLE GEM 


and Rabber Stames. U.& 
Co., 97 Weat Ledabard St., Baltimere. 


Being Vol. ITL of Hovsz- . 


Dature, ing 
= blue ink, of 
Baron Lm 
- aie, the in- 
ventor, across 
the label. 
NONE OTHER IS GENUINE. 
This Extract is made under Baron Liebig’s control, 
and guaranteed from the finest Beef. Physicians, ia 
prescribing, and purchasers 
wil) please take notice and 
ask for the Extract with 
Liebig’s signature, thus: 
J. MILHAU’S SONS, Sole Agents, 
183 Broadway & 15 Dey St., N. ¥. 


POR 
U SHEATHING, A 
I PLASTERING, 
L ROOFING, p 
DEAFENING, 
D CARPET LINING. 


| Samples and circulars sent free, by 
ROCE RIVER PAPER CoO., 
N Chicago; or, 
B. E HALE & CO., 
56 & 58 Park Place, N.Y., 
G Sole Ag'ts for Eastern Stutea. 


FREE TO BOOK AGENTS. 


An Elegantly Bound Canvassing Book 
for the best and cheapest Family Bible ever published 
will be sent free of charge to any Book Agent It 
contains nearly 5090 fine Scripturé¢ illustrations, and 
agents are meeting with unp ented snccess. Ad- 
dreas, stating experience, &c., and we will show you 
what our agents are doing. 

NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ELL P22 Ca 
ELLS CBLISHING ~OMPANY. 


Our New Pictorial History of Indian Wers, and other 
Live Booka. Canvaesing Circulars now 


‘xpenses 
entirely new. U.S.M. CO., Biddeford, Ma 
AGENTS Co., 104 John St., N. Y. 


Books 
Ready. 432 Broome Street, New York. 
A MONTH. paid. Business 
EARN $100 Weekly. Address 
TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Hazree’s Macazinx, One Year......$4 00 
Harren’s Weexty, One Year...... 40 
Hasr«r’s Bazan, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Macazine, Harrer’s W and Harrer’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00: or any two for $7 O”. 


An Betra Copy of cither the Magazine, Werxty, or 
Bazar will be xupplicd gratis for every, Clud of Five 
Scunsorinens at $4 @ each, in one remittance ; or, Siz 
Copiea for $20 00, without extra cog. 

The Postage withiu the United States is for the 
Maeazin« 24 cents a vear, for the Weekty or Bazaz 
20 cents a year, parable vearly, semi-vear)y, or quar- 
terly, at the office whert® received. Subecriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wreatry or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. posta 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each vear. Sab- 
scriptions may commence with any Namber. Wher 
no time ie specified, it will be understood that the 
aubecriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxiy and Bazar commence 
with the rear. When no time fs epecitied, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brotuens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shonid the Order. or Draft 
he lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


ror Apventistne Haurer’s 
Harper's Maaazine.—Whole Pace, $800; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Weekl,.—Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
e Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
arper'’s Bazar.—®1 ™ per Line; Cuts and Displa 
$1 % per Line—each insertion. 


Address MARPER & BROTHERS, New York. j 
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